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DO YOU THINK I FORGET? 





BY WM. W. LONG. 





Do you think I forget? Ab! my darling, 
When my day’s work is over and done, 
In the quiet and stillness of evening: 
I think of you, darling, alone. 


In my dreams of the night you caress me, 
Kiss me and clasp with Love's sigh; 

Around me your white arms are folded 
And thus, all entranced, I could die, 


Ab! eweet, the great Love of our being 
God never hath given in vain; 

The great Love, so pure and so holy, 
That came up thro’ rapture and pain. 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.”’ 








“MADAM’S WARD,” “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSE,” “WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,” BTO., BTO. 


OHAPTER XV. 

\HE HOURS PASSED. The interview 

with Lord Clarence had produced 

a mental and physical exhaustion in 

Iris, and Felice, stealing into the room 

after he had gone, found her lying on the 

couch, her face hidden by her long black 
hair. 

But though Felice had thought her 
asleep, Iris was not sleeping. it was 
rather a condition of stupefaction than 
sleep. 

Toward dusk she awoke with a start, and 
all her misery came back upon her with a 
rush, and with it anew and sudden re- 
alization. 

What was she doing there? She had no 
right there. She was not Miss Knighton 
the heiress of the Revels. 

Ths house and all pertaining to it be- 
longed to Lord Heron Ooverdale, and she 
was there actually on sufferance. 

The thought sent the blood coursing 
through her veins like fire, and she 
sprang up wildly as if she were going to 
fly from the room, 

Felice who was in the dressing room 
heard her and stole in. 

‘‘Will the signorina let me dress her for 
dinner?” she said, trying to speak in an 
ordinary tone, 

Iris looked at her as if shescarcely heard 
or comprehended, then she beckoned to 
her to come nearer. 

“Felice,” she said, with dreadful calm, 
“do you know that 1 have no right to re- 
main here?’’ 

The woman looked at her solemnly, then 
lowered her eyes. 

“You need not speak,” cried Iria, ‘“‘your 
eyes answer me. I have no right to be 
here. The Revels belongs to Lord Cover- 
dale. Is not that what Mr. Barrington 
said?” 

She spoke without a tremor in her voice, 
and with the same unnatural calmness. 

“He said so, signorina,” said Felice, 
dully, sulleniy. 

“Do not call me signorina,’’ exclaimed 
Iris sharply. “I am no better—’” she 
stopped—“Better! Oh Heavens! Felice, 
why did you keep this trom me? No, 
don’tanswer, There is no time for such 
questions, Something must be done. I 
must go away from here—’’ 

Felice put out her hand imploring}y. 

“Oh, Miss Iris, you will not do anything 
hasty—rash?” she pleaded. “Will you 

isten to me——’’ 

“Listen to you; yes, it is my duty.” 

There can be no such word between ua, 
signor ina,” said Felice quietly. “You are 


to me still Miss Iris the daughter of Mr. 
Knighton. You can never be any one 
else to me, Will the signorina remember 
that?” 

Iris did not answer, but took to pacing 
up and down again. 

“It will always be the same to me,” con- 
tinued Felice; “always! And that is why 
I speak now. The signorina says she must 
go from here. Well I say, yes! It is no 
place for her now. Where will she go? 
I say that she will go back to Italy—’’ 

iris shuddered. 

“To Italy,” said Felice. “There is no 
oetter place than that for the signorina 
and me—for I will go with her wherever 
she goes! The signorina will ask me 
about money. Well, I have thought of 
that. I have money. I have my savings.” 

Iris stopped and looked at her withburn- 
ing eyes, 

—‘And,” said Felice, understanding 
the look, ‘‘if the signorina is not too proud 
semen 

“Proud! I, proud?” broke from Iris’ 
lips in bitter selt-scorn, 

-“It the signoring would rather not be 
beholden to one whois now, and always 
will be her servant, the signorina has 
jewels, her own jowels,’’ she said quickly. 
“They will produce money; a good deal. 
With that we can get to Italy. Then the 
signorina can rest and think what she will 
do. But wherever she goes, and whutever 
she does, Felice will go with her!’’ 

Iris sank on to the couch and hid her 
face. 

It was humiliation upon humiliation, 
She must leave the Revels to avoid Lord 
Coverdales charity, but to accept Felice's! 
What should she do?’’ 

“Will you leave me to think of it?’ she 
said in a low voice. “I must think over it 
all. All is dark and biack before me; I 
must think, think?” 

Felice seemed to weloome the idea. 

‘Yes, Mies Iris! Rest and think of it. 
ln the morning you shail tell me what we 
aretodo. Will you let me undress you 
now?”’ 

“No, No!’’ said Iris; but Felice gently per- 
sisted, and Iria submitted. 

But, directly she was alone, she began to 
think over what Felice had suggested. 
Was there no way of escaping charity? 
She was young and strong, the world was 
wide; was there nothing she could do? 

The idea of taking refuge in Italy, the 
country with which her shame was so 
closely connected, made her shudder. 
Any place in the world seemed better than 
that. 

As she‘pondered, with a heart that ached 
in unizon with her head, there fieshed 
upon her what Felice had said about her 
jewels. 

The famous Knighton diamonds which 
she had worn so otten were hers no longer 
they were Lord Coverdale’s, and would be 
next worn by his wife;—at the thought a 
scariet flush rose for a moment to her 
face—they were hers no longer; but she 

a large quantity of jewelry. 
gifts of her father and of friends. 

This was hers, and the money in her 
purse, Sbe would not be quite penniless; 
she would, at least, have enough to enable 
her to leave the Revels, and hide herself 
away for a time. 

Hide herself! That was the one great 
and dominant desire, 

To get away trom the ken of those who 
knew her, but most of all from the knowl. 
edge of the man whose life she had saved, 
and who was now the master of the Revels 
of which she bad thought herself mistress. 





Possessed by this idea, she got up, and 
choosing the plainest of her b ack morning 
dresses, dressed herself quickly Then | 
she examined her purse. 


She had never had any allowance trom 





her father; he had always paid ber bills, 
and whenever she wanted money she had 
but to ask for it. Sometimes he had given 


her a cheque to get cashed at the local bank . 


and at others had given her gold or a bank 
note. 

A week before bis death he had given her 
@ note for twenty.five pounds, and nearly 
twenty of it remained. She counted it 
carefully, and as carefully placed it in her 
pocket. 

Then she went to the safe in the squire’s 
bedroom. The sight of the room and the 
bed brought back the remembrance of her 
loss and the other misery which bad fol- 
lowsd upon it, and for a moment she stood 
with her hands clasped against her heart; 
then with a duplicate key which the squire 
had given her, she unlocked the safe and 
took out the jewels which Signor Ricardo 
had so judiciously left intact. 

Going back to ber own room, she took 
the gems from their cases, and, inaking 
them into as smal! a parcel as possible, put 
them in a bag with a few articles of cloth- 
ing. 

She went through the whole of these 
preparations with a calmness which was 
the result ofa reaction from the terrible 
excitement under which she had been 
laboring. 

Having done this, she threw herself down 
upon the bed, and closing her eyes forced 
herself to rest until it was quite dark and 
she could hope to leave the place without 
being recognized. 

While she was there lying waiting, she 
tried to form some pian of acting; but she 
could not. 

Her one dominant idea was to leave the 
Reveisand fiy to some place where the 
story of her shame was not known. 

Slowly the twilight faded into darkness, 
and she rose and put on a thick cloak, 

As she arranged a crape veil that would 
completely conceal her face, she caught 
sight of it, and its pallor startled her, and 
there flashed through her mind the thought 
that Lord Coverdale, if he were to meet 
her, would scarcely recognize in her the 
girl trom whom he had parted by the 
stream, 

Listening at the door, and at each step, 
she made her way into the hall. 

Tne sound of voices reached her from the 
library; it was Lord Clarence and Mr. Bar. 
rington talking. Sttll talking about her 
and the story oi her mother’s shame! 

Just as she reached the front door, she 
beard a servant coming up the stairs from 
the servant’s hall, and she slipped bebind 
one of the knights in armour and listened 
breathlessly. 

It was the butler, and as he came along 
the bal! a footman came out of the dining- 
room and joined him. 

“Most extraordinary business this, isn’t 
it!” Iria heard the butler say, ‘Just been 
down to the police court to see the end 
of it.” 

‘Most astounding,”’ returned the other, 
“Just fancy us having such a character in 
the house and not knowing it? And hea 
friend of the squire’s too, That’s strange, 
isn’t it?” 

“It is,’ aemented the butler. ‘There’sa 
mystery about it I can’t quite understand, 
Charies, Anyhow, the Signor Ricardo isa 
cool hand. They thought they’d have 
some trouble with him; he fought rather 
bard in the library, you know; but when 
they got outside he says, a8 cool as you 
please, ‘Don’t exert yourselves, gentie- 
men;I shall not attempt to escape from 
your legal custody. I was taken by sur- 
prise just now, or I should not have at- 
tempted to resist you. You will find that 


you have made a wistake in identity, and 
tnat you have got the wrong man Bat ne 
| matter,—I don’t blame you; you only do 
your duty.’ The detective had got a fiy 





| 


outside, and they drove off as fast as pos- 
sible.’’ 

“Lor!” exclaimed the footman; “and 
whatdid they do when they got to the 
atation?’’ 

“They waited until Mr. Barrington came 
down, and then read out the charge to the 
signor. He took it quite as coolas ever, 
and says with a smile, ‘A mistake, gentic- 
men;simply a mistake!’ Then the detec- 
tive pointed to the scar on his torehead— 
you remember that, Charies?—and says, 
‘Is theta mistake, too, signor?’ and the 
signor turned upon him with « snarl and 
an oath in his foreign way. Then, after a 
minute, as if he was thinking, he says, 
‘How long,-—what is the sentence for this?’ 
and the tuspector says, ‘Dun't say anything 
to incriminate yourself, | shail use any- 
thing you say againat you, you know.’ and 
the signor swore again and turned to Mr. 
Barrington. ‘How long!’ he says, ‘Seven 
or fourteen years,’ said Mr. Barrington. 
“Good!’ says the signor, ‘1 can wait till 
then!’”’ 

“What did he mean by that?’’ inyuired 
the footman. 

Tue butier shook his head. 

“Don’t know, I don’t think Mr. Bar- 
rington knew either; anyway, he said noth- 
ing. They took the signor tothe celia then 
and | cameaway. Its beena dreadfully 
trying week, Charles. Have you heard 
bow Miss Iris is to-night?” 

“No,” said the footman. “I heard Miss 
Felice say that she was lying down resting, 
and the house was to be kept quiet.” 

‘Poor young lady!’ said the butier. 

‘This unpleasantness about the signor 
coming 80 800n alter the poor squire’s death 
is very trying for her. 1 do hopeshe won't 
be called as a witness,’’ 

The two went down stairs, and Iris, 
emerging from her hiding-place, opened 
the hall door, 

The night was dark, and its blackness 
seemed to confront her threateningly and 
vid herdraw back trom enoountering it 
She glanced back atthe magnificent hall 
with ite time-stained oak and gilding, its 
rows ot family pictures and tattered flags, 
then, with a shudder of pain and anguish, 
she closed the door beluind berand stood 
alone in the cold night. She, who had 
reigned asthe queen of the great house, 
was leaving it penniless and nameless, in 
every deed and truth an outcazt! Irisknew 
every inch of the road—how often had she 
ridden along it singing happily! and she 
reached the lodge gates without meeting 
anyone. 

At the lodge one of the boys came out to 
open the gate for her, and looked alter her 
insurprise asshe hurried on without re- 
turning bis “Good-night, ma’am.”’ 

Having geined the highroad she went 
rapidly toward the station. Asshe did so 
ashe heard the clock strike eight 

There was a train at twenty minutes 
past, and sue thought that she would keep 
away from the station until the time ar- 
rived, and then get into the train quickly 
60 as Lo escape notice. She went back to 
the road, and in a restiess state of excite- 
ment walked along by the hedge. 

Suddenly she stopped short. At any 
moment Felice might go into her room— 
she would be certain t do so during the 
evening—and would tniss her. She would 
go to Lord Clarence or Mr. Barrington, 
ana the first thing they would do would 
be to go to the atation and telegraph along 


the line, Wuerever she got out ahe would 
be detected, and watched, and followed, 
and so would end all hope of ber hiding 
herself. No, she would not go by the 
train; and yet, she must rea Londor 
some great ty, for she knew e! igh 

6 worid t 08 aware ata iar” y was 
the only safe refuge tor the fugitive, wheth 
er he waa flying from justice or sorrow 
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As she stood thinking over this, and 
vainly striving for some plan of getting 
away from Knighton, she beard the sound 
of wheels. It was some heavy vehicle, and 
it was coming slow! y. 

She listened mechanically, counting the 
fall of the horses’ feet, and as she did so 
the whistle of the coming train sounded 
very sbrill. 

In any case she wae too late togo by 
rail! 

Presently a light twinkled along the 
road,and the slowiy-traveling vehicle resol- 
ved itself into a carrier’s van. 

As it came nearer she saw that it wase 
covered cart, drawn by two horses. An 
old man tramped along with the horses, 
and the light trom the lantern falling on 
his face showed itto Iris a good-natured 
one. 

Obeying the impulse of the moment, she 
came from the shadow of the hedge, and 
touched his arm. 

The man was half asleep, and started with 
an ¢jacuiation. 

“Bless iny soul, young woman, you start- 
led me!"’ he said, with an apologetic laugh. 
‘What is it?’’ 

Iris hesitated. He was a stranger to ver: 
he might, probably would, ask questions, 
and she bad no answer ready. But she 
in a desperate case, and there was no heip 
for it. 

“Will you let me ride in your cart?” she 
said as calmly as she could, her heart beat- 
ing wildly. 

“Ride in my cart, miss!" said the oid 
man, stopping his horses and staring at 
her. ‘Ride in my cart! Bless my soul 
—what do you want to ridein my oart for 
madam’ 

“T—] have lost thetrain,” shesaid quick - 
ly. 
‘‘Lout the train!” said the old man, too 
surprised now to do more than repeat her 
words, “Lost the train! And you want to 
ride in my cart Where are you going to 
now?"’ 

“To London,” said Iris. 

The old man nodded, 

‘I'm going to London,’’ he maid, ‘Yes, 
that’s right enough, but——’’ he paused, 
and looked at her with rough but not un- 
kindly ecrutiny—-‘‘where have you come 
from?—the great house there?” and he 
jerked his whip towards the Kevels. 

“*Yea,’’ said Iris hel pleasly. 

“Hum!’’ and he eyed the bag, and her 
clothes; ‘‘one of theservants, Il expect, Got 
the sack, eh?”’ 

Iris started at him perplexed. 

“(ost your aitudtion I mean,’’ he trans- 
lated. 

“Yes,’’ said Iria, witn ill-concealed bit- 
terneaa. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, ‘I see. Well, they 
might have turned you out ata more sea- 
sonable hour. And you've lost your train? 
Weill, I suppose | must give you a lilt, my 
lady.” 

He stepped on the shaft and wok the 
lantern frem its hook and carried it behind 
the cart. 

‘‘Oome this way,’’ he said. 

Iris followed him, and he dragged an 
empty box out of the cart to the ground for 
ber, 

“Youcan getin by stepping on that,’’ 
beaald. ‘‘Wait a minute, 1’ll make it a 
bit comfortable for you.’’ 

He disappeared in the cart, and Iris beard 
the rustie of straw, then he stepped out and 
helped ber in, 

He had cleared a space amongst the bales 
and boxes, and made a bed out of a heap of 
straw. 

“It's rougher than a frst class railway 
carriage,’’ be said with a laugh, ‘‘but the 
worst of riding, is better than the worst of 
walking, miss. There’s a rug there on that 
box if you should feel oold. Are you ail 
right?"’ 

And as Iris, thanking him, sank down 
on the clean, sweet-smelling straw with a 
deep aigh of relief and weariness, he roused 
bis borees and the van started on its way 
towards London, and in afew minutes the 
lights of the Knighton Kevels taded trom 
her sight. 

Lord Clarence and Mr, Barrington sat 
talking until nine o’clock. 

Clarence bad told Mr. Barrington of his 
offer, and Iris’s refusal of it; and the two 
men were vainly endeavoring w decide 
what waa best to be done for her. 

“If it wae aman,” said Mr. Barrington, 
“one might hope that something like a 
satisfactory course could be found. Lord 
Coverdale would be only too glad to com- 
promise, and a man could accept a portion 
of the estate, but Miss Iris,"’"—he paused 
and sighed—‘‘if I know anything of her 
character, she will not accept a aingle pen- 
ny!” 

‘*There would be no need if—ifshe would 
but make me the 


happiest men in the 


world!’ said poor Clarence with « low 
sigh. 

Mr. Barr sbhoo« his bead. 

“She will not do that, my lord,” he asid 
gravely. “l canquite understand why she 
refused?’ 

Clarence groaned. 

“What will you do now?” be said. 

Mr. Barrington pursed his lips. 

“What can I do but follow one course? 
There is no will, and Lord Coverdale is 
the heir. I am his lawyer; lam bound to 
communicate with him, and at once.’’ 

‘*The will is somewhere,” said Clarence 
doggedly. 

Mr, Barrington shook his bead. 

“The law demands that that somewhere 
shal! be specified,” the sald gravely. “My 
lord, | am convinoed that it was destroyed 
by Mr. Knighton the night before his 
death. For what reason I cannot tell. Per- 
hapse—who knows—he may have intended 
making some provisions for Lord Cover- 
dale; perhaps he intended telling her the 
story of ber birth; perhaps; but it is useless 
to eorjecture. There is no will, and Lord 
Coverdale js the master here-——-’’ 

As be spoke the door was thrown open, 
and Felice entered, 

“My mistress—Mies Iris!” she panted 
breathlessly. 

Clarence started to his feet with an ex- 
clamation of horror. 

‘She's gone—gone!”’ cried Felice, all ber 
stoical calmness gone, a frenzy of alarm in 
her face and accent. “1 have just been to 
her room, my lord, and she has gone.’’ 

‘“;one!’’ echoed Clarence, ‘(reat Heav- 
ens!’ and he rushed to the door. 

The three made their way to Iris’ room, 
and the disordered wardrobe, and the 
empty jewe | cases, told the story of her 
flight more rapidly and graphically than 
Felice could have done. 

Ciarence groaned, and seemed over- 
whelmed; but the old lawyer retained fui! 
possession of his senses, 

“My lord,” he said, “she has gone either 
by rail to London, or to Glossop, the near- 
estlargetown. I—yes, I half dreaded and 
expected this from her manner. There is 
no time to lose. Will you ride down to 
the station, and wire description of her to 
the terminus? You can describe her 
better than Ican. You might goon bythe 
next train, too, 1 will drive into Glossop 
and keep a lookout on the way. She can. 
not have gone far, Poor younglady. Yea, 
I halt expected it!’’ 

Clarence rushed down to the stables, and 
a horse—it was Snow--was saddied, anJ 
the dog-cart got ready ‘n a few minutes, 
and Felice, standing wringing her hands 
in the courtyard, saw them start each in 
his appointed direction. 

Clarence reached the station, and fling- 
ing himeelf from the saddle rushed into 
the booking-office, 

The station master wasall on the alert 
in a moment, but he was prepared to swear 
that no one answering Miss K nighton’s de- 
scription had vooked for London that even- 
ing. 

“She must have got in without a ticket, 
of course, iy lord,’’ he added; and Clarence, 
collecting his scattered senses, telegraphed 
a careful description to London, 

He then got into the next train and fol- 
lowed his telegram. 

Mr. Sarrington was driven toward Glos- 
sop. All along the road he kept a keen 
watch, but there was no sign of [ris. 

Pasting and foam-fliecked the horse was 
pulled up atthe inn, and Mr. Barrington 
gotdown and was hastening to the police 
station, that stood within afew yards, when 
he beard someone calling his name. 

He stopped as if he had been shot, and 
the next moment a hand fell upon his 
shoulders, and Heron Ooverdale’s voice 
aaid: 

‘Why, Barrington, what on earth brings 
you here at this time ofthenight? Execut- 
ing # little elopement, eh?”’ and he gianced 
smilingly at the sweating horse, 

Mr. Barrington trowned and bit his lip. 

‘‘This is a surprise, Lord Coverdale,’’ he 
said, “I thought you were at St. Malo, 

“80 1 was,’ said Heron Coverdale, half 
guilty; “bat I have come back again, you 
see! The fact is [ have taken rather a fan- 
cy to this place, and——’’ he paused and 
smiled in rather an embarrassed tashion, 
then his face grew grave. ‘‘But what isthe 
matter?—for something is the matter, I 
see!’’ 

“Have you not heard?” said Mr, Barring- 
ton, gravely. 

“Heard what? I only landed an hour 
ago, scarcely that?’ - 

“Mr. Knighton, of the Revels, is dead!’’ 
said Mr. Barrington, solemnly 

Heron Coverdale fell back a step or two 
in shocsced surprise. 





“Dead! Good Hevens! When?"’s 
Nearly a week ago!l’’ said Mr. Barring 








ton. “He died quite suddenly, and——”’ 
he stopped—“1 am looking for his daugh- 
ter!’ he added, for concealment was use- 
or tor his daughter!” echoed 
Heron Coverdale, his bandsome tace stil! 
wearing the startled expression. ‘‘Look- 
ing for—but why? Is she lost?” 

“She is,’ said Mr, Barrington gravely. 

‘\Lost—lost! Wbatdo you mean by lost?”’ 
demanded Heron Coverdale. ‘How can 
she be lost?—she, so well known, the heir- 
eas to the Kevels?”’ 

“Sbheis not the beiress,” said Mr, Bar- 
rington. 

“Not the neiress! How is that?’ exclaimed 
Heron Coverdale, walking beside him, for 
Mr. Barrington had gone on qaickly. 

“There was no will,” replied Mr. Bar- 
rington. 

“No will; then—then who is the heir?’ 

“Lord Heron Coverdale!’ said the old 


lawyer grimly. 
| Barrington in blank amazement 

‘“Yes,’’ said Mr. Barrington, ‘‘you are 
heir to Knighton and Beverley. Walk 
with me to the police station, my lord, and 
1 will tell you ail about it.” 

Lord Heron listened like one in a sweet 
dreaw. 

‘Great Heaven!” be exclaimed, shocked 
and pained, “Godfrey Knighton not mar- 
ried, and the poor girl bas fied! Surely 
there must be a will somewhere in ber 
tavor?’’ 

“There is none,’ said Mr. Barrington 
gravely; “as | say, my opnion is that he 
destroyed it. This man Ricardo bints as 
much—not that any reliance can be placed 
upon anything he says.”’ 

“It is an extraordinary story,’’ said Lord 
Heron, “and tothink that | metthe man 
here and lunched with him. He is in jail 
you say—’’ 

‘* Yea, and will be transported,’’ said Mr. 
Barrington. ‘But as to his assertion that 
there was no marriage, and MissjKnigh- 
ton being illegitimate, I fear we shall find 
ittrue. The woman, Felice, can be relied 
upon, and she admitted the truth of the 
story with the greatest reluctance, in fact, 
but not until Miss knighton compelled her 
to.’’ 

Lord Heron waited outside the police 
station while Mr. Barrington went in to 
state the fact of Iris’s disappearance, and 
set inquiries on foot forthe missing girl, 
and astorm of emotions whirled through 
the young earl’s brains. 

If this were true, he was notonly Earl 
of Coverdale, but one of the richest men in 
England! 

There was no need any longer to wander 
about the world because he had not money 
enough to purchase a settled abiding place! 
He was master of Knighton Revels, and 
Lord of Knighton and Beverley! The thrill 
that ran throught him atthe thought was 
pardonable, though the next moment he 
felt ashamed of it. 

“W hat!”’ be murmured, jerking his straw 
bet en to the beck of his head, “I owe it all 
to this poor girl’s unmerited misfortune! 
Atany rate she shall finda friend in me, 
and not a mere supplanter. Poor girl!” 

Then his thoughts tlew back to a subject 
upon which they had been dwelling for 
days past with a persistence which would 
permit of no deuial. 

That beautiful creature who had saved 
his lite, and who had parted trom him so 
strangely; he bead not dared to tell her all 
that his heart ached to express, had not 
dared because he was poor, and he felt 
somehow, that she was powerful and rich. 

He would find her now, and go to herand 
tell her that he loved her. Yes, loved her! 

There was no mistaking the desire and 
longing which had rendered him unhappy 
and restless by day and sleepiess at night, 

He loved this girl whose very name even 
he did not know. 

How great ajoy it would be to him to 
discover her and say: 

“T am poor no longer, but rich, richer 
even than most rich men! I lay myself, 
and all that I possess at your feet! You 
saved my life, take it and me!” 

Would she listen to him—accept him? It 
was an anxious question. 

Why had she broken from him when 
they had last parted as if he had done her 
some injury? 

He was thinking so much of the girl 
that he had almost forgotten the great good 
fortune which had befallen him, when Mr. 
Barrington came out of the office, and ad- 
dressing him, recalled him to the strange 
and extraordinary situation. 

“Well!’ he said 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HEIR to Knighton and Beverley!” ex- 
claimed Lord Heron, staring at Mr. 


anxious y. 
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She is Dot bere, 


i Mr. Barringt 


a 

“I gaw the policeman who bas just come 

oft duty on the high road, and he is conf. 

dent that no one answering to Miss K nigh. 

ton’s description bas entered Glossop this 
” 


“W hatis to be done?” asked Lord Heron, 
“What can I do. I must do something! Cag 
I go to London?”’ 

Mr. Barrington shook his head, 

“] don’t see what good you can do, my 
lord, You see, you do not know Miss 
Knighton.” 

“I never saw her,’’ said Lord Heron, 

“Besides, Lord Monteacute has gone to 
Lendon, and be will leave no stone up. 
turned [am sure,’ 

The two walked on in silence for a mip. 
ute, then Lord Heron stopped, 

“There is one thing we can do,” he said, 
“I'll get the railway people to telegraph 
the London papers an advertisement 
which will appear to-morrow morning 
Come inside and I will draw it up.” 

They went into the in= and got writing 
materials, and Lord Heron made out the 
tollowing advertisement:— 

“Miss K. is entreated to communicate 
her present address to Mr. Barringion,” 

“She will understand that if she sees it,” 
said Lord Heron. “I will go down to the 
station and persuade them to wire up to 
night.’’ 

“I will gojwith you,” said Mr. Barring. 
ton; ‘I cannot remain here inactive,” 

The two went down tothe railway station, 
talking earnestly as they went, 

Tne station master demured to sending 
the telegram for some time,—it was after 
hours and irregular,—but at last Lord 
Coverdale’s title and his assurance that he 
would take the responsibility, overcame 
the man’s scruples, and the telegram was 
dispatched. 

‘What next?” said Lord Heron. ‘Come 
back to the inn with me; your horse wants 
a rest, and we will discuss this matter, and 
see it wecan find something todo. Itis 
terrible tothink of that poorgirl wandering 
about alone in her missery!’’ 

They went to the inn, and Lord Heron 
paced up and down, while the lawyer par- 
took of some refreshment. 

‘This man’s story may be false!’ he 
said. ‘From the very bottom of my heart 
I trust it may be!’’ 

‘‘] am sure of that, my lord.”’ 

“Flow can you tind out? I would give 
all I posseas—and it isn’t muca—to be the 
one to go her, poor girl, and tell her that 
she is still the mistress of Knighton, and 
her father’s lawful daughter!’’ 

Mr. Barrington thought s moment. 

“I can telegraph to a firm of English 
lawyers at Naples,’ he said. ‘They can 
search the registry there. Every marriage 
is registered at the central oftice, and it—if 
Mr. Knighton and this Italian lady were 
married, there will be a record of it.” 

“And if there should not be!—but the 
alternative is horribie! Barrington, if the 
issue should prove this story tw be true, 
you know what musi be done?” 

Mr. Barrington waited. 

“It is bad enough to come into an inberi- 
tance through death; but to inherit in con 
sequence of the degradation and ruin of& 
harmless, inoffensive, innoveat girl—! Bar- 
rington, if thisstory should prove true, you 
understand that 1 shall accept the estate on 
one condition only,—that Misa Knighton 
taxes half the income—for her life, at the 
least!’’ " 

Mr. Barrington flushed. 

“Itis what | expected ot you, my ord,” 
he said quietly; ‘but | am afraid that your 
generous intentions could not be carried 
out. From what I know of Miss Knighton, 
I am convinced that she wouid accept noth- 
ing—not a penny. The Knightons have 
always been proud——’”’ be stopped. 

Lord Heron quickened bis pace. 

“Something must be done!” he said. 
“But let us hope that everything will come 
right for her. 1 would rather remain the 
genteel pauper that | am, and continue WY 
wandering, restless habita for the rest of 
my life than become heir of the Revels at 
such a terrible cost to her.’’ 

Mr. Barrington rose and got his hat. 

“I'll go back now, my iord,’”’ he said, 
‘they may have heard something of ber 
You will remain here?’’ 

“OCertainly,’’ said Lord Heron; ‘‘and keep 
the yacht inthe harbor, Of course, if she 
returns, you will not let her know that! 
have heard the story; poor giri!—tnere is 
no need that anyone should know it bat 
you and 1 and Lord Montacute, This mat 
Ricardo must be paid to keep silence, ye" 
know.’’ 

Mr. Barrington took the proffered Laad 
and shook it warmly. 

“Forgive me, my tord,’’ he said, m<¢ 
warmly than Lord Heron had ever Db 
him speak before; ‘‘iorgive me if |! 
COMpelied to say that you 
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nobly. Whatever may be the issue of this 
sad business, you have behaved most gen- 
erously and thoughtfully. { will com- 
municate anything I hear at‘once.”’ 

“Do, dol” said Lord Heron; “suspense is 
what I hate! And remember, whatever 
bappens, it is Miss Knigiton’s interests 
you must consider, not mine.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” said Mr. Bar- 
rington. “It is a pity,” —he paused,—“‘it is 
a pity thet you donot know ber; you would 
teel fully justified in considering her! She 
is’’—he paused, visibly aflected,—‘“‘as good 
as she is beautiful!” 

Lord Heron looked rather surprised. 

“I did not know——” he said then stop- 

Mr. Barrington waited. 

“] never saw her,’’’ continued Lord He- 
ron; “but I have heard of her, and I sym- 
pathise with her from the bottom of my 
heart.”’ 

He accompanied Mr. Barrington down- 
stairs and heiped him into the dog cart, 


_and as he drove away, the lawyer, tired 


and weary, looked back, and saw Lord 
Heron standing looking at the sea with s 
grave and earnest thoughtfulness, 

Mr. Barrington found the Revels in a 
state of excitement, 

No tidings of Iris. had come to hand dur- 
ing his absence, but another event had oc- 
curred which increased the complication 
the more, 

The butler met him in the hali with the 
news that Felice bad gone! 

“Gone!” said Mr. Barrington. “Why,— 
and where?’’ 

“She left a message for you, sir,” said 
the butler. “She said she could not stay 
here when her mistress had left, and if any 
one could find Miss Iris, she could. She 
was driven to catch the mail train, sir. We 
tried to stop her, sir, but it was no use; no 
one knows what a determined woman Miss 
Felice was, bat those who lived with her. 
Wild horses wouldn’t have stopped her! 
Ob, sir, do you think she’!l be able to find 
Miss Iris?” and the honest fellows eyes 
grew moist, 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said Mr. Barrington. ‘‘Miss 
Iris has probably gone to visit some friend, 
and we shall hear of her in the morning. 
Let every body go to bed, please.’’ 

Tired as he was, the old lawyer could 
not sleep, and the butler, coming to his 
room, soon after eight, found him up and 
dressing. 

‘A telegram, sir!’ he said, and waited 
anxiously to see if Mr. Barrington would 
give him any information. 

Mr, Barrington tore open the envelope. 
The message was from Lord Clarence, and 
read thus:] 

‘‘Have not succeeded. Oan find no trace 
of her,’’ 

The day passed slowly.. Inthe course 
of the next morning Mr. Barrington was 
summoned to the potice court to attend the 
examination of the signor, 

The court was crowded, for the arrest 
had caused great excitement, and vague 
rumors of some mystery at the Revels, 
with which the wan was said to be closely 
connected, had spread as rapidly as such 
rumors do, 

White and haggard, the accused was 
brought into the dock. He looked round 
with a quick, furtive glance of his black, 
beady eyes, and as they fell upon Mr. Bar- 
rington, a faint sinister smile curved his 
lips, 

Mr. Barrington listened and watched, 
outwardly calm, but in breathless anxiety. 
Would the man prociaim the story of Iris’s 
birth to the world? ; 

As the charge was being read over, a tall 
figure entered the court, and the crowd 
turned and regarded it cdriously. 

It was Lord Coverdale. He was dressed 
in & suit of dark serge, and wore a band of 
crape upon hisarm. He made his way to 
Mr. Barrington’s side and shook hands 
with him, but said nothing, and the two 
stood in silence. 

His entrance had not been unnoticed by 
Signor Ricardo, but the pale face, with ite 
black moustache, and cruel, cunning eyes 
made no sign of recognition. 

Witnesses were called to prove the ar- 
rest, and the police authorities asked tor a 
committal, 

The magistrate in the chair conferred for 
& moment with his brother justices. 

“Have you anything to say in your de- 

fence?” he asked the prisoner. 
_ Ricardo looked at Mr. Barrington and 
Lord Coverdale, then with s contemptu- 
ous smile but with « significance which 
seemed to strike ominously upon the 
hesrers,‘he said: 

“Nothing—at present!’’ 

“You are committed for trial on the 
charge,’”’ said the magistrate 

Ricardo bowed with mock respect, and 
the policeman hurried him trom the dock. 





Lord Coverdale and Mr. Barrington 
waited until the crowd had dispersed, and 
then walked out side by side. 

“No news? I see it in your face,” said 
Lord Ooverdale. 

‘‘Novel” said Mr. Barrington gravely, 
and he gave him Olarence’s telegram. 

“Thank Heaven that fellow held his 
tongue!”’ said Lord Coverdale, 

‘Yea, he has done so—tor the present!”’ 
said Mr. Barrington grimly. 

“He is guilty, of course?” remarked Lord 
Coverdale, 

“Yes, no doubt, and he wil! besentenced, 
seven or fourteen years. 

Lord Coverdale heaved a sigh of relief. 

“We can rely upon his silence for so 
long, after that, when he is released, he 
must be watched for, and paid to remain 
silent. 

Mr, Barrington nodded moodily. 

“There is something about the man that 
convinces me that he is playing some deep 
game,” he said thoughtfully, “we shall 
see!”’ 

**You have telegraphed to Naples?’’ 

“Yes, this morning! We shall get an 
answer to-morrow.”’ 

“Come, cheer up!’’ said Lord Coverdale, 
laying bis hand on the lawyer's shoulder, 
*-you will find the viliain’s story to bea 
mere vulgar concoction of the ordinary 
type.” 

“‘Weshall see, my lord,” responded Mr. 
Barrington again. “Will you come up to 
the Revels, my lord?”’ 

Lord Coverdale drew back. 

“No, nol’’ he said hastily; “not now! I 
could not! It would seem as if I believed 
tbis story, and—and were anxious to take 

on.’’ 

“I understand,’ said Mr. Barrington. “I 
asked because! find myself placed in an 
extremely difficult position. I have been 
carrying on the business of the estate since 
Mr. Barrington’s death, and it’s no light 
amount of business, as you may under. 
stand,my lord? Thereare notices and leaves 
to sign, and——”’ hestopped abruptly. ‘‘My 
lord, I do not wish to pressit, but you must 
bold yourself in readiness to fill the posi- 
tion into which you have peen placed so 
strangely.’’ 

“Not yet! Let us wait as long as possi- 
ble!’ said Lord Coverdale, and he hurried 
away. ° 

But Mr. Barrington’s grave words had 
added to the feelings of unrest and excite- 
tment which possessed him, and he felt as 
it he did not know what to do or where to 


go 

Ashe passed down the street he heard 
one ortwo people mention his name, and it 
was evident that they were already begin- 
ning to connect him with the Revels, and 
all that had occured there, and he was 
recognized as the probable heir to Mr. 
Knighton. 

He made his way down to the beach and 
went aboard his yacht. But: the deck 


‘seemed too limited a space for him, and 


regticss and unsettled, he had himself 
rowed ashore again,‘and set off towards the 
country, inland. 

Almost unconsciously he found himself 
beside the stream where he had lact seen 
the beautiful girl be loved, and throwing 
bimeelf down upon the spot where she had 
stood, he gave himself up to reverie, 

A vague hope, that sent his veins ting- 
ling, possessed him thatshe might by some 
chance come there that morning. It wasa 
favorite ride of hers, she had said, and she 
might come any moment. 

With the hope tbrobbing in his heart, he 
waited patiently. Just to see ber ata dis- 
tance wouid be a delight to him. How 
much greater a joy if he could speak with 
her once more, perbaps persuade her to 
tell bim why she had left bim so abruptly, 
and with such a strange farewell. 

Onoe or twice his thougbts strayed to Iris 
Knighton, upon whom #0 heavy a blow had 
fallen, and who bad fied trom the home 
she had so leng regarded as her own: but 
they were only fleeting thoughts, and bis 
mind and heart went back to the memory 
of the girl who had risked her life to save 
his, and whose image was engraven on his 
heart. 

He smoked endless pipes, and waited and 
watohed, but nothing broke his solitude 
save some passing bird,and at dusk he 
went back tothe yacht, disappointed, but 
more in love than ever with the beautiful 
creature whose very name he did not yet 
know! 

rs * + . : ® 

Two days passed. The rumor that some- 
thing mysterious bad followed the Squire 
of Knighton’s death, that Mies Knighton 
had disappeared, was spreading through 
out the county, and tongues were wagging 
excitedly 

Up at the Revels, Mr. Barrington ati 
occupied the post of steward and caretake;r 
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selivilie. Ky thats farimer recentiy had 
lan old ox be was driving stick fast in tne | 
whereupor 16 Skinned the animal 
| alive, and, taking the hide, left the poor 
brute to die in lingering aguny. 





with increasing gravity and unessiness, 

A letter had come from Lord Clarence, 
saying that he was vill prosecuting his 
search, but as yet without discovering the 
slightest clue. 

It Iria were in London she had succeeded 
in concealing herself most completely, 
and he could not gain the faintest trace of 
her. 

About noon of the third day Lord Oover- 
dale was pacing bis yacht, his arms crossed, 
his bead upon his brest. 

Thesuspense was almost maddening, and 
he was Just resolving either to set sail or to 
go to London and assist in thesearch, when 
a boat rowed up tothe yacht, and a man 
came aboard. 

“Mr. Barrington’s compliments, my lord 
and will you please come to the Reveis? 
He has sent a carriage, and it’s at the quay, 
waiting, my lord.” 

Reluctant as he was to go tothe Revels, 
Lord Coverdale felt that he could not de- 
cline so peremptory a request, and jumped 
into the boat and was rowed ashore, 

A mail phaeton, with servants in the 
Knighton livery, was at the quay, as the 
messenger had said, and the men touched 
their bats with marked respect as he ap- 
peared. 

The horses dashed on their way, and 
Lord Coverdale sat in silence, and with 
mingled feelings 07 curiosity and apprehen- 
sion. 

Was he the owner of the Kevels, and lord 
of the manor of Knighton and Beverly, and 
therefore, free to seek out the girl he loved, 
or bad that Italian scoundrel’s story been 
proved false? For lris Knighton's sake he 
hoped that the iatter might be the case, 
heartily and sincerely, and yet, and as his 
eyes rested upon the smiling landscape 
through which he pagsed, the broad fields 
and weil-todo homesteads,—all his, per- 
haps,—he might be pardoned if a wish 
arose that in some way sone of the wealth 
around him might be his! 

The phaeton drew up at the door, and 
the servants came down the steps to receive 
him, 
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WHOLESALE HANGING. — Harrison's 
‘Description of Great Britain,’ printed in 
1577, states that 72,000 rogues and vaga- 
bonds suffered death in the reign of Henry 
VIII. In the reign of George III, the 
hangman was constantly employed, and 
the wretched criminals were subjected to 
the most revolting cruelties, In October, 
1779, Isabella Candon, who had coined 
some shillings and sixpences, was hanged, 
and then burned to ashes at the stake, In 
August 1782, David Tyrie, who was found 
guilty of high treason for having correspon- 
ded with the French, was hanged at Porta- 
mouth, Having been up twenty-three 
minutes, he was taken down and disem- 
bowelled, his heart taken out end given to 
the mob, who were allowed to hack the 
body, and fingers, ribs, and wes were 
thrown about. The gaoler secured the 
head, and made a show of it for money. In 
February, 1785, twenty men were hanged 
together at Newgate; in April, in the same 
year, nineteen were hanged at onoe, and in 
the following November sixteen. In June, 
1786, a woman named Pooebe Harris, who 
has assisted to counterfeit some shilling 
pieces, was banged, and then burned at 
Newgate. Two years afterwards, Marga- 
ret Sullivan suffered a similar fate for a 
similar offence. She was the last woman 
burned by the executioner in England. 

a — Or —S 

Tus NamsE “LavigEs,’’—The following 
is from an old number of the ‘“tentleman’s 
Magazine’:—“As I have studied more 
what appertains to the ladies than to the 
gentlemen, I will satisfy you how it came 
to pass that women of fortane were called 
Ladies, even before their husbands had 
any title to convey that mark of distinction 
towards them. 

“You must know, then, that heretotore it 
was the fashion for those families that God 
bas blessed with sitliaenoce, to live constant- 
ly at their mansion houses in the country, 
and that once a week, or oftener, the lady 
ot the manor distributed to her poor neigh- 
bors, with her own bonds, a certain quanti- 
ty of bread, and she was called by them 
Leat-day,ie., in Saxon, the bread-giver. 
These two words wore ip time corrupted, 
and the meaning is now es little known as 
the practice that gave rise to il; yet it is 
from that hospitable custom that, to this 
day, the ladies in this kingdom alone, 
serve the meat at their own tables,” 

——— 

TgesTIMONY has just been given at Hus- 





Bric-a- Brac, 


Tux VIOLINIst.—A legend of the great 
violin player, Paganini, is to the effect that 
hegnade a compact with the evil one, who 
promised to let him into the seoret of be- 
coming one of the finest violinists of his 
time, The receipt directed him to kill the 
being whom he loved best inthe world, and 
whose voice was to him the sweet 
est, and receive her dying sigh into his 
favorite violin, According to the story, 
Paganini thereupon killed a beautiful girl 
whom he loved, and who was « celebrated 
singer. Ever cfterwards the thrilling 
notes of her voice could be distinguished 
in the music of the master’s playing. 

Wats Huntine,—Hunting whales 
with steamers and cannons is a new ides, 
The barpoon is made with four umbreila- 
like ribs, which ia fired from a cannon on 
the ship into a whale’s body. Pressure 
makes it open upand take a wider and firm- 
er hold, and the whale pulling sets off some 
nitro glycerine confined in the oone or front 
part of the harpoon. With all this the whale 
sometimes runs for many miles, drawing 
after it the ship, often at the rate of sixteen 
knots an hour, and marking its course with 
blood. Two thousand feet of heavy rope 
are fastened to the harpoon, but this as in- 
dicated, does not allow sufffoient play for 
this great monster, which is often trom 70 
to 86 feet !ong, and weighs about 100 000 
pounds, 

Dipy’t Lis It.—A curious old mar- 
riage custoin, which is widely prevalent in 
France, was recently interpreted in a novel 
and amasing manner. According to this 
custom, the bridegroom, immediately after 
the priest has wedded the couple, strikes 
his wife in the face, saying, “This is how 
you will fare if you make me angry," and 
kissing her, says, “this is how if you treat 
me well.” A shorttime ago a young Breton 
married a German girl, and after the cere 
mony was over, began at once to practice 
atonoe the first part of the time-honored 
custom, The bride, who was ignoront of 
the symbolic nature of whatehe naturally 
considered an insult, returned the stroke, 
saying, in her own broad dirlect, ‘Look 
here, 1 don’t approve of such behavior,’’ 
alter which the busband is said to have per- 
formed the second part of the ceremony 
with more than usual affection. 

Tur Goop OLp TiM#ea.—In England it 
was not until the reign of Henry IV, (1399- 
1413) that villeins, farmers and mechanics, 
were perinitted by law to put their chil- 
dren to school, and long siter that they 
dared not educate a son for the OCburch 
witbout a license from the lord. The kings 
ot England, in their contests with the feu- 
dal aristocracy, gradually relaxed the slave 
lawa, They granted charters founding roy- 
al burghs, and when the slaves fled into 
theu:, and were able to conceal themselves 
for a yearand a day, then they became 
freemen of the burgh, and were declared 
by iaw to be free. The last seria in Eng- 
land were emancipated in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, but the lastserisin Soot- 
land were not emancipated until the reign 
of George II1., at the end of the last cen- 
tury. Betore then the coiliers and the sal- 
ters belonged to the soil, and were bought 
and sold with it. They bad no power to 
determine what their wages should be, 





In MANI1TOBA.—The Canadian province, 
Manitoba, wiil be of considerable impor- 
tance inthe future, It takes ite name trom 
a lake, which lies in the Ked KRiver regicn, 
in the middle of wiich is a «mal! isiand, 
about which there is a curious Indian tra- 
dition. On no account will the Ojibbeways, 
approach or land upen this isiand, suppos- 
ing it to be the home of the Maniwba, ‘the 
Speaking God,” on sccount of a peculiar 
sound which is often heard there, The 
cause of this curious sound is the beating of 
the ‘shingle,’ or large pebbles lining the 
shores. Along the northern coast of the 
isiand there is a long, low cliff of fine- 
grained compact limestone, which, under 
the stroke of the hammer, clinks like steel, 
Tne waves beating on the shore at the foot 
of the cliff causes the falling fragments to 
rub against each other, and to give outa 
sound resembling the chimes of different 
church bells, This phenonomen occurs 
whenthbe gales blow from the north, and 
then, as the wind subsides, low wailing 
sounds, like whispering voices are heard 
in the air. Travelers assert that tne eflect 
is very improssive, and they have been 
awakened at night under the impression 
that they were listening to oburch belia 


ae ” See 


Towers is nothing of whk me 
iberal than thelr ‘good ady 4 ” eir 
stock of it ever so smai because it seems 
to carry into it an intimation of their own 
influence, importance or worth. 
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SMILES AT HOME, 


BYJs,1. 8. 
Blest Is that man who basa home 
Where love's sweet plant putsforth eweet flowers 
A waiting heart when he is gone, 
A smile lo cheer his evening hours 


Ab! bappy is the bearthetone whee 
Sweet smilies play on each joyful face; 
But oft ‘tle more like prison-pen, 
And shunned like some polluted piace. 


Hecause the wonled smiles have fed 
That beld each tn an eariler day; 

Deep linesof care now trace instead, 
Those features where smilies used totpiay. 


Ab! thus the joys of many a home 
Assume a dull and dreary cast, 
And wearily ead wanderers roam 
Before care's cold and witheriog biast. 
Cen i 


A GOLDEN PRIZE. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “‘PENKIVEL,"’ “OLIVE 
VaROOR,” “BY CROOKED PATHS,”’ 
‘SHRATHED IN VELYRT,"’ 

RTO., BTO., BTO. 


CHAPTER XXXYV, 


fT\WO years later; one evening in June, 
when tte London season was at its 
height, there was a reception at the 
Duchess of Aibion’s, 

The saloons, vast as they were, were 
crowded, wasses of people jostied each 
other In the ante-roous and veatibules, and 
on the broad staircases groups of twos and 
threes sat or stood, wondering laughingly 
whenever they should ever get so far as the 
poor dachess, who stood just inside the sa- 
loon, shaking hands and smiling like a 
clever mechanicai figure. 

Among these groups atood two gentie- 
men, leaning against tbe wall,and watching 
the Ingoers and outcoiners, 

One was a famous reonagé, as well 
known in London society as the Prince 
himself; the other wasan equally famous 
traveler, and had just returned trom some 
unheard of place, and was preparing to 
start for some otber terza incognita. 

‘Fearful crush,’’ he said, as he squeezed 
againat the wall to permita fresh stream of 
peopie to pass bim. ‘All the world and bis 
wile hereto-night. I pity tue poor duchesal 
By George, all l’ve bad to undergo—and 
I’ve ronghed it in this last trip, old fellow 
—in as nothing compared with her exertions 
to-night. 1 wonder she doesn’t cavein and 
sink to the ground,"’ 

His cowpanion, @ marquis, suntied, 

“Oh, the duchess is used to It, Just ag you 
are used to sticking In the saddle for forty- 
eight bourse at a #tretch; she doesn’t mind. 
Yos, there are a lot of ple here; but I 
fancy they haven’t all come Ww see the 
duchess, though of course they'd swear they 
had if you agked therw!’’ 

“Ohl said the traveler, ‘‘Whom havo 
they come to see; each other?”’ 

“Partly—Ah! Lady Constance, how do 
you do?— partly, but principally, I really 
and truly believe, to see this hero and he- 
roine of romance."’ . 

“What bero of romance, and heroine?” 

The marquls stared and laughed. 

“*{ beg your pardon,” he said; “I forgot 
you bave just returned trow the wilds of 
barbarianiem. You bavon’t heard the Carr- 
Lyon story, tuen?”’ 

The traveler shook his head. 

“No,” be said, ‘not yet. I did see some- 
tuing of it In a sorap of newspaper that feil 
into ny hands at Khergosh , out there in 
Tartary, but it was a were scrap of a 
couple of inches, and didn’t tell ine very 
mucb."’ 

The marquis smiled. 

“1 oan’t give you the detaiis,” he said; 
‘Mt would take too long. But, in a few 
words, thie ie it. Arthur Carr-Lyon—you 
remember him, a mean-spirited kind of fel- 
low, poor beggar! —got hold of the title and 
estates, thinking, or pretending to think 
that Desmond,the heir, was dead. Desmond 
turns up in disguise, and falls in love with 
old Major Meddon’'s daughter. You didn’t 
know ber, I think—the loveliest girl! Kut 
it seems that Arthur was in love with her, 
too, and by a series of false pretences gets 
her to marry him, The nightof the mar- 
riage he shows himseifin his true oolors; 
she fies—a wife only in namwe—and com. 
eyes disap « Desmond, beart-broken, 

y the loas of her, refuses to claim titie,aud 
end of Act 1. Act 2: awoman wbom Arthur 
has wronged some years ago turns up, and 
murders bim—flings him into the Thames, 
and drowns him and herself at the same 
time, Desmond now comes forward, oom- 
pelled to do #0, of course, by the discivsures 
at the inquest and at the trial of a fellow 
who, instigated by Arthur Carr-Lyon, had 
murdered a girl who was in love with Des- 
mond. Desmond is forced to admit that he 
ia the real earl, and, of course, there is no 
opponent Ali this time, Kate Meddon,the 
widow in name only of Arthur Carr-Lyon, 
ig still hidden, and immediately after tne 
trial Deamond, Lord Oarr-Lyon, disap- 

too. Heaven only knows where he 
went, or what be did with himself; but 
within the last week he bas turned up 
again, and to-night, they say, he is to be 
here! Henoe thie crowd!” 

The traveler listened with 
tere Bt. 

“And the lady?"’ he inquired. ‘‘Mias Med- 
don—or Mra, Carr-Lyon.’ 

“Ob, she is to be here, too!’’ said the mar 
gq aia. “Hhe is the beroine, of coursa She 
bas been living with Lady 


much in- 





i 
W arver—old | seen her 


General Warner, you know—a most lovely 
creature! I don’t think I ever sew @ more 
beautiful woman—girl rathber—and with 
something about her that’s more taking 
than beauty. 1’d rather listen to five words 
from her then a song from a prima donna. 
That kind of face and voice that clings tw 
you, you know. Comes to you wwen you're 
waking in the morning, and atall times of 
the day.” 

“Poor marquis!’’ said his friend with a 
“The marq al lity of 

he uls was almost guilty of a 
blush. 

“Ob, we’reall in the same boat,” he said 
with asbort laugh. ‘'There isn’t a man of 
us who wouldn't stand on bis head to a 
amile from ber, or walk many miles—ifone 
could—to win a word of thanks,’”’ 

“And she is to be here to-night?” said the 
traveler. ‘Strikes me, I'm in rather more 
danger here at howe than among the Kal- 
mucks, old fellow.’’ 

The marquis smiied. 

"Yes; you'll fallin love with her at first 
sight. Butit’ano use. Sbe is just—not 
marble, she’s too sweet and sensitive for 
that—hut just as immovable, They say 
that she is still in love with Desmond Carr- 
Lyon, the hero, but thatshe will not admit 
it. It’s a strange story, isn’t ik? The most 
extraordinary story; beatethe novel busi- 
ness into fits This Desmond, it seems, 
worked in a quarry, or something of the 
kind, for montbs,and was saved from death 
by the poor girl who was killed—l forget 
ber name; the inurderer sbot ber in of 
Desinond, Ab! here she comea!’’ he broke 
off in a lower voice. 

There wasa littlestir and bustie at the 
bottom of the stairs, and two ladies were 
seen—tho focus, as it were, of a small group 
of persons who pressed forward to ex- 
change greetings and form a kind of re- 
tinue, 

The one, a white-haired old lady, with a 
amiling, cheerful faco, was Lady arner; 
the other was Kate. 

Nhe wore a simple and yet elegant dress 
of black satin and lace, without a single 
ornament exoepting a rose-bud that neatied 
in her bair, 

The marquis had not exaggerated when 
he bad spoken of her as lovely, nor bad be 
erred when he hinted at the charm 
which she seemed to exert ali uncon- 
sciously. 

The perfect oval of her face was rather 
pale,but its pallor was not that of ill healtn, 
and the faint shadow in ber dark, expres- 
sive eyos was rather that of a past sorrow 
than « present sadness; and the smile with 
which she accepted the attentions of her 
eager group of courtiers was gentie and 
gracious, 

‘*Yes, she ia very beautifull’’ murmured 
the traveler. “A face onceseen always re- 
membered. A face with a history.” 

“Anda bistory with a face!’”’ retorted the 
narquis opigramatically, 

The two ladies caine up the stairs, bowing 
to rightand left and mee sme | to exchange 
a word or two,and passed into the reception 
room, 

Ten minutes later a tell figure entered the 
hall and iooked round. 

He was alone, and there was a certain in- 
definable expression on his face which 
seeined to Indicate that he and solitnde wee 
close kin, 

Nodding almost absentiy to one and an- 
other be gave bis coat and hat to the ser- 
vants aud came up the stairs, 

‘Here he is,’’ said the marquis, “Hand- 
some fellow, isn’t he? Reguiar Carr-Lyon 
face, Looksas if he b gone through 
rather a heavy mill, doesn’t he?’ How d’ye 
do, Carr-Lyon. Going to join the major- 
ity?” and be jerked hie head towards the 
saloon, 

Desmond nodded and passed on, 
question had set him 
other one, 

Why had he ooime here to night, he who 
had shunned his fellow men for two long 
years? 

Why should he add one more to this jost- 
ling and perspiring crowd? He siopped 
with a slight frown at the doorway and half 
turned; then some people pushed him for- 
ward with a muttered apology, and he 
found himselfin the room and shaking 
bands with the poor duchess, 

“Ah, Lord Carr-Lyon:" she said, her set 
sinlie and regulatii n voice changing tor one 
of genuine welcome. “How good of you 
to come, They ail told me that I should not 
succeed in getting you, that the hermit 
never left his shell! It is good of you! You 
will tind a great many who will be giad to 
see you.”’ 

He bowed over the hand, and with a suit. 
able response, then made his way through 
the crowd, 

In a very few moments he got tired and 
impatient of the melee, and finding a va- 
cant corner got into it, and leaning against 
the wall with folded arina, lapeed into 
thought. 

Fortwo years he had been wandérin 
about the world; shunning the cities, and 
clinging to the wiide with that instinct 
which the wounded man shows with the 
lower animal, thé inwtinct that tells man 
that the only cure for the deadly hurt is sol- 
itude and reat. 

And all thattime he had continued to 
think of the girl he had loved,and still 
loved; to dream of her by night, to muse 
over the memory of her by day. 

And at last he had come back. He heard 
that she was under the shelter of Lady 
Warner's wing,that she was acknowledged 
to be the mos} beautiful and charming wo- 
man in London, and the longing to see her, 
to be somewhere near her, if only for a few 
hours, took possession of him and mastered 


This 
asking himeelf an- 


| bim 


He had come back, but he had not yet 





With all bis courage, be had shrunk frow 
calling upon ber as an ordinary soquaint 
ance might bave done. 

His beart beat with a wild throbbing at 
the mere thought of meeting her, and he 
did not know whether he feared or longed 
for it most. 

You see, be bad gone through an ordeal 
which, like fire, thoughitmay not utterly 
destroy, leaves its scars bebind. 

Even at this moment, as he looked at the 
brilliant, chattering crowd, he was far 
away in the quarry, with Kate in bis arms, 
and —aias! alas!—loving,true-Learted Nellie 
dying at his feet. 

He was so absorbed with these shadows 
of the past, mingling with the intense crav- 
ing to see Kate, that he did not see the no- 
tice be waa attracting, and that people were 
watching him with a covert but eager cari- 
osity as they whispered his name to each 
other, and wold the romantic stary of bis 
life, 

“Most extraordinary man, my dear,” 
murmured one old lady to another. “Hid 
himself for years, even after that dreadful 
map, Artbur Carr-Lyon, had been mur- 
dered by that stiil more dreadful woman. 
Only just come back from—somewhere or 
other. Ob, most extraordinary! Did you 
hear what be did with that place in Devon- 
sbire which Arthur Carr-Lyon had built? 
—Lidecote, or something like that. Turned 
it into a convalescent home for sick child- 
ren, He did, indeed! Rich? Of course, 
immensely rich, The Carr-Lyon place, 
Careford, is one of the best in England, 
What a match for some girl, for they 
say he is as good and nice as he is hand- 
soine,”’ 

‘Yea? Well, I’msure we ought to be 
very much obliged to him,’’ said her 
companion, who was rather a nice old 
lady. 

‘Obliged tohim. Why, my dear?’ de- 
manded the firat, with quite a little sur- 
prise, 

‘*Because he bas restored our belief in the 
romantic,” wasthe reply. ‘*We had got to 
think that there was no romance lefi—ex- 
cepting in the pages of a novel--and it is 
quite refreshing to find thata man can be 
a hero, and look itatthe same time,’ she 
added, glancing approvingly at Desmond's 
tall igure and handsome face. “He does 
not seem to be enjoying the sensation ne is 
creating —loesn’t seem to know that he is 
creating any, which is rather ungrateful, 
isn’t it? Look! 1 fancy be is actuaily go- 
ing.” 

He was going. With the same pre-oc- 
cupied expression be left his corner and 
nade his way towerds one of the numerous 
exits, 

As ne did so, while he was in the middle 
of a crowd going in the other direction, he 
heard a voice behind him which sent the 
blood rusbing to his face, and caused him 
to start and turn #0 abruptly that he came 
into sad collision with a rather stout old 
gentieman who had scarcely breath left to 
respond to his apology. 

It was the voice of Kate, the voice that 
had haunted bis dreams and echoed in his 
heart for two weary, restiess years! 

He looked in the direction it had come 
eagerly, cnd after a few moments he saw 
her. 

Even then his emotion was s0 great 
that he almost shrank from going to 
her, 

But he was spared the exertion. She 
turned suddenly and came towards him, 
her lovely eyes almost as pre-occupied as 
his, fixed above his head, Then her eyes 
tell, and she saw him! 

Like him she stoppedand her tace be- 
came suffused, but the next moment it re- 
suined its pallor, and her hand went with 
an uncertain movement te her heart, as she 
stood and waited. 

He went up to her and held out his hand, 
trying to speak her name, to greet her in the 
ordinary fashion,but no word would come, 
and they stood looking at each other in si- 
lence, bridging, by that look, the years 
tnat had separated them, 

She, woman like, was the first to recover 
her courage and her speech. 

‘Lord Carr-Lyon!” she said, and there 
was a strange quiverin her voice, ‘This 
—this is # surprise. Lady Warner—” 
and she looked round with piteous nerv- 
ousn ess, 

“Lady Warner isin the rose-bouse, my 
dear,’’ said a lady near them, 

His wits had come back to him, and he 
offered her his arm, 

“Let ine take you toher,” he said very 
quickly. 

She laid the tipsof her fingers on his 
arm; he could feei them trembling, and 
they passed into a conservatory filled with 
rosea, 


Neither Lady Warner nor anyone else 
was there save themselves, and Kate drew 
back a little, as if she meant retreating, but 
he pes his hand upon hers and held it, 

“Kate,” he said,in a low voice, ‘‘are 
you afraid of me? Why do you shrink 
from mef”’ 


She averted her face, her i\ps quiver- 
ng. 
“did not shrink,” she faltered, “I 


She seemed unable to continue, and sank 
into a chair, her face still averted. 

He stood looking down at her, with a 
storm of emotion raging in his poor 
heart. 

The sight of her lovely face, the sound of 
her voice, had 80 unnerved him that he 
scarcely knew whether pleasure or pain 
predominated. 

At last be said: 

“{—-I did not know you 
don. I only returned from 
days ago.”’ 

‘“*Yea?’’ she said; then she went on hur- 
riediy, “Oh, yea, we have been in London 


were in Lon- 
Africa a tew 





since the season began. Lady Warner 

wished it,and I—I--she has been very 
kind to me,” 

“Heaven bless her!” he said in a low 

vice. 

This made her lipe quiver still more 

ominously. 

“There area great many here to-night, 
lt is the most crowded reception we have 
had yet.’’ 

“Yes?” he said absently, his eyes dwell- 
ing wistfully on her face, upon which the 
eshee kept coming and going. “Yes?— 
Kate, are you sorry that I have come back, 
sorry to see me?” he asked, bending over 
ber. 

She fluttered her fan, then closed it, and 
let it fall on her lap. 

“] am glad, everyone must be glad, that 
you bave come back, Lord Carr-Lyon,” she 


said Fates 
“Everyone!” he echoed. 
“Yea, yes,”’ she said, more hurriedly, 


“[t is not right thatone in your position, 
with your duties,should be away from 
England and his proper place.’’ 

He smiled bitterly. 

“Ifthat is so,then yen will think less 
highly of me when I tell you that I only 
came back to please myself, to gratify an 
irresistible Jonging, and not to benefit 
others, Ah, Kate!’’—and his voice changed 
—‘you know why I bave come back! It 
was to see you-—” 

‘*Lord arr-Lyon!”’ 
brokenly. 

“To find tor myself whether there was 
any hope for me, whether the black past 
was to overshadow the rest of my life, 
or whether you would take pity on me 

” 


v 
Vv 


she said quite 


She looked round as if she thought of 
rising and ieaving him. But ne stood be- 
tween her and the door, and sbe knew ho 
would not move to let ber pass; not yet, at 
any rate. 

“Kate, you have never been absent from 
my thougadis for the last two years,’’ he 
wenton. “I love you as truly,as devoted. 
ly asever I did. Have you forgotten me? 
—have you—oh, Kate, will you not say one 
word to give me hope?”’ 

Her hands closed on her fan with a con- 
vulsive ares: 

“J—Lord Carr-Lyon—I am sorry—sorry 
that—that you should have spoken. 1l—ob, 
for your own sake, leave me and think no 
more of mé,’’ 

‘*For my sake!” he echoed. 

‘Yon, yes,’’ she said nurriedly. witha 
little catch inher voice. ‘'l am not worthy. 
I cannot forget—ob, did you think that l 
could do so?” witha mouraoful appeal to 
him, “Have you forgotten who am, 
whose daughter I am? How I and mine 
hnve wronged and injured you? What 
misery and shame we have brought upon 
you and the name you bear——”’ 

“] think of, I remember nothing but 
that I love you!’’ he said fervently. 

She trembied but her spirit remained 
firm. 


‘But [remember,’’ she said. ‘I cannot 
forget. It was my father who plotted your 
ruin; it Was my husband who robbed you 
and injured you! Oh,no,no! Itcan never 
be! Ishould die of shame,’’ and she hid 
her face in her hands, 

‘Do you mean, in other words, that you 
have ceased to love me?” he said sadly. 
“T don’t complain—but tel! me, tell me the 
truth, Kake!”’ 

Sbe remained silent and he drew away 
from her, then he came back, 

“I understand,’* he said, ‘‘The past has 
worked its curse on both of us. Liove you 
still, but you——”’ he stopped. 

All her heart cried out in a wild longing 
to throw herself upon his breast and cling 
to him, but she struggled with the desire 
and conquerrd it. Better that he sbould 
think her heartless and fickle than that he 
should sacrifice his future fur her—-than 
that he should marry her whose father had 
so basely wronged him. 

He came back to her and stood for a mo- 
= silently regarding her, then he 
8a — 

‘Kate, don’t cry, lamsorry I came back. 
Heaven knows! did not mean to harass 
you. No! I would rather bave remained 
away from cgees for the reat of my life; 
Forgive me! [ will not worry you again. 
Ican understand how painful the sigut of 
mé must be, and what memories it must 
callup. I ought to have thought of that; 
but we men are selfish, weonly think of 
ourselves,” 

“You seltish!’’ she murmured, but hedid 
not hear her. 

“I'll go back to the Cape,” he said with 
an air of cheerfulness which was in truth 
rather ghastly. ‘‘it—it is an interesting 

lace, and—and I’m rather sick of Eng/and. 

--I hope you'll be happy, Kate. Don’t 
worry yourself by thinking aboutme. I— 
I shall get over my disappointment in time 
and—and perhaps some cay 1’1i come back 
when—when I’ve learnt that hardest of all 
lessons—to forget you!”’ 


He paused and laughed, a strange little 
laugh. Then he put his hand inside his 
waistcoat, and slowly, reluctantly took out 
some small object. 

He held it in bis hand and looked at it. 

‘See here, Kate,’’ he said, in a dry voice, 
“T mean what ee I mean totry and for- 
get you; but I couid not do it while this 
thing ~~ upon my heart. Wiil you take it 
back? It shall serve asa token ihatl will 
never worry you any more,” 

He held outa shilling, through which 4 
hole had been bored, and a piece of ribbon 
threaded. 

‘“‘There,” he said, and he 
in her lap with a sigh and 


dropped 


“00d -bye,’’ she 


coin, her face pale to 


ia 
said, 
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trembling. ‘Won't you stayand see Lady 
Warner?” 

“No, thanks,” he said; ‘I bave seen the 
only being in the wor'd I careto see. Will 
you please teli Lady Warner that I was 
obliged to go back at once?” 

“Yeu,” ahe said, 

Toen she looked up at him. 

“| am giad you bave decided, Lord Carr- 
Lyon. I know you think bardly of me; 
but my conscience--my conscience is clear. 
I know that I ought not to let you remain 
and sacrifice your future to oneso unworthy 
as lam. I sbail never marry again, never; 
and { shail always remember you, and 
think of you,’’ her lips quivereda painfally; 
‘and wherever you may be, I pray, yea, | 
will pray day and night, that you may be 
happy; and——”’ 

Sve broke off suddenly,and rose, stretch- 
ing out her bands with a piteous litt e 

I No. no; I can’t—I can’t let you go, Des- 
mond!”’ 

He caught her to him and pressed hor to 
his heart, crying in a voice of wondering 
oy: 

Kate! Kate!”’ 

“No, I can’t let you go!” she said weep- 
ing, clinging to him and convualsively 
drawing his face down to her lips; “I can’t, 
Jean’t! On, £do wish I didn’t love you 
so!’’ 

it was well for them that it was only 
Lady Warner who entered the rose-house 
at that moment, for the advent of any less 
dear and truea friend would have been 
awk ward. 

With a cry Kate would have sprang 
away from him,ut he held her tightly with 
one hand and extended the other to the old 
lady. 

~ on Carr-Lyon!"’ she exclaimed with 
parcdonable astonishinent, 

Yes, it is i, Lady Warner,” he sald, his 
face beaming, bis 6yes gleaming with hap. 
piness, 

“Have you--have you dropped from the 
skies?’’ demanded the old lady spasmodi- 
call. 

“No,’’ be said with a little smile, “just 


the contrary, I have just mounted to 
them,’’ 

He took ber hand and pressed it to his 
lips 


**How sball I thank you forall your good- 
ness to Kate, to my daritog?” be said with 
fervent gratitude, 

‘“‘Hem!l’’ repiied the old lady, looking at 
bis handsome face with a balf smile, 
“By being very good to her, Lord Carr- 


lyon.” 

“Iii try,”’ he said with a smile, as his 
hand siowly closed more tightly on 
Kate’s, ‘ 


“Well!” exclaimed the old lady, who had 
not yet quite recovered from her amaze- 
ment, ‘We'd better go home, I think, and 
perhaps you’d better come with us, Lord 
Carr Lyon.”’ 

“Ou, thank you, thank you,’’ he said 
gratefully,aud he drew Kate’sarm through 
his as he offered the other to Lady War- 
ber, 

Sie looked steadily from one to the 
other siniling, then pointed down to the 
ground, 

“W hat’s that?’’ she asked, 

He stooped, and picking it up, held it out 
for her inspection, witb a suile, 

“Itigsonly a shilling!” he said, as he 
thrust it back in the place it bad occupied 
#0 long. 

“1 think you are both mad!” said the old 
lady, with a laugh. 

‘* Yes,’’? said Dosmond, “and I hope we 


Shall continue so,’’ 

sO soon after their meeting, that the 

world bad not got over its astouishinent 
al the aunouncement of their engagement 
before it wasthrown into amazsment by 
the news that tuey were warried. 

“Wentotl arm in arm, asone may say, 
likea plowman aud dairymaid, wy dear, 
and got married at some old cbhurcb near 
that ; lace of his, Carea/ord, you know! And 
no one knéw anything about it! I really 
and truly believe that there were no bridesa- 
maids, I do, indesd!’’ said one fashionable 
lady to another. 

Bat although it was not quite so crimin- 
ally private a8 luis, it was very quiet iIn- 
deed, aud tue society papers were kept 
quite as inuch in the dark as tothe where. 
abouts of the toneymoon as they bad been 
as to the wedding itself, 

It was voly known that the Earl and 
Countess of Carr-Lyon were ‘on the con- 
tinent,”’ which, considering the size of the 
continent,must be pronounoed sn extreme- 
ly Vague address! 

In due course, that is to say in the begin- 
ning of the autumn, a movement of pre- 
paration stirred in the huge ancestral bome 
of the Carr-Lyons, and it was known that 
the earl and countess were coming to Cares- 
tord, 

The country was just bidzing out into its 
autuion splendor when they arrived, and 
the big place, with its deep mnallioned win- 
dows aud casieliated turrets, looked at its 
best; but its lord and master did not seem 
to pay it much attention. 

All histboughts were centred upon tbe 

, beautifal gir! who sat beside him in the 
crrriage, and whose hand nestied, with a 
lover’s content, in bis strong palu. 

“Home, dearest!’ said. ‘**Home at 

ast!’ 

She turned her eyes from the big piace, 
and let (hew rest upon his with a deep and 
lender happiness, 

How huge it is! 





CHAPTER XAXVI. 
T wasa very quiet wedding; so quiet,and 


he 


’ ahe said, in avery | 





wi 


bg can fill it with people, you know, 
The shooting ought to be rather good 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she murmured ,nestling 
closer and closer to bim with a piteous lit- 
tle wpey ol “Not this first autumn. Let 
us—let us have it all to ourselves this year, 
Desmond!” 

His face cleared and he looked quite re- 
lieved, 

“Ot course!’ he responded with pro- 
found satisfaction. “Why, we are going 
to *pend our honeymoon here, are we 
nur”? 

“Honeymoon, yousilly boy! Why what 
have we been doing for the last two months 


pas?” 
rehearsing,’’.he answered, as he 
pr her to him, 

So they two together spent the autumn In 
the big place, and big as it was did not find 
it too large or too duli, 

“Home,” he bad sald,and for the first 
time in her life Kate learned the full mean- 
ing of the word. 

g before winter had come, and yet it 
Caine 80 quickly, she hud grown to love 
every room and nook of the oid place; to 
know every cottage, and man, and woman, 
and chiidon the estate; had become so 
completely and entirely Lady Carr-Lyon of 
Caresford,that Desmond remarked one day 
with a laugh: 

“Why, Kate, sometimes [am more than 
half persuaded that you bave lived here all 
yeas life, and that it is I who only came to 
tthree months ago; and I’in sure,” he 
added, eyeing her with that loving pride 
which always sbone in his eyes when they 
rested on her, ‘thatthe people have that 
conviction. Wherever I go, and to whom- 
soever I speak, it is all ‘Lady Oarr-Lyon.’ 
‘Will you ask the countess i! she'll do this, 
my lord?’ and ‘The countess promised me 
so-and-so,’ and ‘If you please, my lord, will 
you remind herladysbip that she said as 
how we was to have a new roof to the cot- 
tage?’ or ‘The countess was s0 good as to 
aay she dsend our Toinmy toscnool.’ Why, 
Kate, there hasn’t been such a mistress of 
Caresford since my great-great-grandmo- 
ther Matilda’s time!” and ne nodded at the 
portrait of the old lady alluded to, 

“I can’t help it,’”’ said Kate with a suspic- 
lous moisture in her eyes. “How can | 
help loving them all when they are all so 
good to me!”’ 

*] see!’ he said, leaning over her chair 
and turning her beautiful girlish face up to 
him. “Il see! Well, don’t spend all my 
money and all your loveon them. Savea 
little of the latter for one who needa it just 
as badly as they do!” 

And foranswer she twined ner white 
arms round his neck and kissed him, 


They filledthe house at Christinas, and 
the society papers “rainped,” as Desinond 
called their enthusiasim—about the splendor 
of the place and the beauty and popularity 
Of its mis¢rese; but before the first of the 
guests came, the earl and countess paid a 
visit to Sandford. 

They went by themselves, and were only 
ap hour anda naif in the place, 

They did not go to inspec: the couvales- 
oeent hospital at Lydcote,nor did they make 
a single call, 

But they walked slowly from the station 
by a narrow path that led to the stone 
quarry. 

In silence they both stood and looked 
down at it, then turned and made their way 
to the town. 

Passing through the street tney halted 
for a moment at aconfectioner’sashop, where 
on acold bleak evening «4 certain home- 
jess wanderer had shared his Jast coppers 
with a still poorer tramp and her little 
ones, 

Then they made their way to the church- 
yard and stood beside # yrave. 

It was not a monumental pileof granite, 
but a simple little grave upon which @ Bin- 
gie snowdrop was blooming; a type of the 
pure, white-souled girl who slept be- 
Death. 

A platn white inarbie siab stood at the 
bead of the wodeat grave, and on it were tn- 
scribed the words: 

“Nellie, Faitnfai unto « 

That was ail. ' 

Lady Carr-Lyon kneit down, and gently 
and reverently laid awreath of Unristooas 
roses beside the snowdrop; then, stitlin #i- 
lence, and hand-in-hand they left {the 
churchyard. 

With remarkable regularity, at intervals 
ofa month, Desmond received a letter 
bearing the Boalogne poat-mark, 

It was nevera jong epistie, and its pur- 
port was al ways the sane, 

It came from Major Meddon,and it never 
tailed to remind Desmond that he was his 
son-in-law, and always contained # request 
that Desmond would send bis poor facner- 
in-law sometimes ten pounds, sometimes 
twenty, sometimes 4 bundred 

And as uplailingly the inoney wes rent, 
W hat the major did with it remained uan- 
known, untiloné month the usual letter 
did not arrive, but in its piace a note from 
one ot the wn4j or’s friends, stating that tne 
galiact old gentieman bad fallena victirn 
to asevere cold, which waa the writer's 
polite phrase for “Drank himself to 


death.” 
Desmond went over to attend the funeral), 


6ath,’? 





and as be stood besidetbe graveand watch- 
ed the menthrow inthe last spadeful 
earth, he drew a long Sigh, for he felt that 
witb the old man who lay tuere was buried 
the last remnant of the bitter past; that the | 
last shadow in bis dariing’s lile had passe’ 


away, aod chat nothing was leftto darker 
the future which wit feaven's he 
“ i make Drigh<t c 


BU 





|} out his 


made very welcome, for indeed he was the 
son ane heir. 

“T suppose you'll call him Desemond,m 
dear!”’ vaid Lady Warner. ‘He’sa beanti-. 
ful boy, and wonderfully like his father!’’ 
which was scarosly complimentary to the 
earl, who stood looking with a half-smile 
 magpeomne pride and joy at his first- 

rn. 


“Thank you, Lady Warner, but I’ve al- 
ways noticed that a baby only continues to 
resemble bis tather while he is in all the 
splendid ugliness of his first youth; when 
he gets presentabie, peopleexciaim at his 
wontestal likeness to his mamma. On, 
yes; we'l: call him Desmond, en, Kate?’”’ 

“Clifford Desmond,’’ she said in a low 
votoe. 

Later on came a little girl to keep my 
young Lord Clifford company, and again 
Lady Warner —— the name, 

“Of course you'll call this angel Kate!’’ 
she said, hugging the little morsel with 
~~ an old laay’s effusiveneses over the last 

rn. 

“Of course!” sald Desmond, and he 
glanced at his wife. ' 

A faint shade passed over her pale, sweet 
face as she took the mite in her arma and 
bent over it, 

‘i only knew one angel,’’ she said, ina 
= voice; “she shall be called after 
er,’ 

No one spoke or inquired what that name 
was, forthey knew she would answer— 
“Nellie,” 

|THE END. ] 
A eT 


The Lost Pinks. 





BY H,. CRESWELL. 





R. JOSEPH FENTON gave an invol- 
untary shudder as he emerged from 
the principal door of a great business 

house in the Rue Deerolles, and felt the 
cutting north-east biast that at that moment 
swept up the street, sending the dust awiri- 
ing in blinding clouds, 

fe was such a Olast as causes one to doubt 
somewhat the dispensations of Providence. 
Bat Mr. Joseph Fenton being a business 
man on business matters intent, had no time 
to dwell on the question of the gooa or evil 
of north-east winds, 

He merely felt that the wind was oold, 
buttoned his overcoat more tlgbtly across 
his chest, hesitated as to whether hesbould 
hail a fiacre or walk the little distance to 
his hotel, and then, having decided on the 
latter course of action, briskly deacended 
the broad, stone steps of the great build- 


ing. 

He was a partoer, a junior one be it said, 
in the enormous firm of Marlow, Fenton «& 
Co,, and it was in the interests of the firm 
that he was in the French capital. 

The interests of the firm seemed ina fair 
way to prosper, forthere was a bland ex- 
pression and the flicker of a sintle on his 
face this morning, and Joseph Fenton was 
aman not wont to smile except under 
singularly auspicious circumstances, 

When he reached the pavement he cov- 
tinued his brisk step and kept his eyes 
bent down, never raising them to glance at 
the passers-by. 

He was, of course, wrapt in contempla- 
tion of the transactions of Marlow, Fenton 
«& Co. 

As he neared the end of the street he 
became suddenly copacious of footetepa 
following him, swift, though somewhat 
timid footsteps. 

At the same instant he heard a light 
sigh, and a soft, pathetic voice besought him 
foraid. Heturned half round and saw a 
wornan, tail and slender, clad in rage and 
barefooted. 

Her face, save for her dark, sad eyes, wax 
hidden by the thin sbaw! sbe had draw: 
cioss!y about ber head, in a vain endeavo: 
to shield berself from the icy air. 

“No, no. Goasway, orl’! call « gend 
arin6,”’ he weld to ber grufily, and at the 
saine time be madea side movement wit! 
bis gold-beaded walking-stick as though t 
puso her from nie path, She sighed 
again. 

**Tnere is no need. 

The words were lost on bim, but 
sigh. 

“Poor thing, perbape she is cold,” he said 
to himsel!, something like pity touching 
him, 

He feitin his pocket for aooin or two 
and turned round to give them to her, but 
ahe had left him swiftiy and silently, and 


J’il wo away.’’ 
not the 


was already half-way down the astrect 
again. 
‘Goneto veg from someones elKe, no 


doubt,” be thought, as he replaced the 
coins In his pocket, 

Then be wenton his way to hia hotel and 
bis well-balanced mind réverted to bust- 
ness, And tnecruel wind blew more iciiy 
tuan ever, and light, fine snow began tw 
fall. 

Mr. Joseph Fenton felt heartily giad 
when he found bimeelf comfortably senate: 
athis dainty luncheon of oote'sitos a ia 
something or other. 


“He will bein at half-past five, if Mon 
sieur will be good enough to wait,’’ and 
Joseph Fenton was ushered into a aimal! 
waiting room in the house of a Frenen 
lawyer, who had to be consulted in the tn 
terests of Mariow, Fenton & Co, 

He drew a chair tothe fireand stretch 
hands to the cneery Diaz. 

‘‘A vile day,’’ he «jar ated 
Worst we have had ibis winter and 
siened W tne et) ial gust a 


w 








there about it that riveted his whole atten- 
tion? 


It was only « picture of @ woman clothed 
in rags, standing by the brink of a dark, 
rushing river, the glaring light of a street 
lamp falling on her face, She was pale and 
emaciased, and her expression waa that of 
absolute hopeloas despair. 

The handa were convulsively clasped to- 
gether and the head was turned away froin 
the gleaming, black water, as though she 
feared the sight of it might inake her waver 
in her dire resolve. 

There was something about the figure 
which seemed tamiliar to Joseph Fenton. 
Yes, undoubtedly be had seen those eyes 
before. But where? In a dream? 

No, in reality; that same morning in the 
Rue Desrolies, There was no inistaking 
it; the ploture before him was the picture 
of a woman who had begged froin him and 
been refused, and who had sighed so piti- 
fully. It was easy to explain. 

Doubtiess some woman had fancied the 
women’s tace in eg and painted her 
thus in all her poverty. Artists are always 
p !cking upestrange people tor modela, Shi 
this explanation hardly seemed natiafactor 
to Joseph Fenton; be turned uneasily in his 
ouair and stared at the picture with a half- 
puzzled; ha:f-trightened expression. 

For, at the sight of it, like a far-off mein- 
ory, therecame t him the vision of a face 
from the buried past, the face of whom he 
had sworn t love and protect, and who nad 
given him ber whole soul. Hut a'as! she 
was only @ poor governess, and in bis own 
interest it beloved hit to cast her aside and 
trample her love under toot, 

The woman he had wedded was the 
daughter of the bead of the firm of Marlow, 
Fenton & Co,, and Joseph Fenton was only 
ajunior cierk in the firin, and--woil, one 
must sacrifice someone's happiness ooca- 
sionally if one wishes to get on in this 
world, 

And now the poor governess’s face was 
before him once more, butou, how changed, 
The last tine he had seen her she was 
young and tair; now time and want had 
done their work, And the beggar in the 
street, whatoft her? Joseph Fenwn oluten- 
ed his chair convulsively ashe thougbtof 
of her, 

Could it be that— 

‘Monsieur Morbillat bas returned. 
you be good enough to step this way?” 

Mr. Joseph Fenton passed his hand 
across bis brow, and, like a man inadream 
followed the coucierge out of the room. 


Will 


* * * . o 
Next morning Joseph Fenton found hiim- 
seil wanderipg almlessly about the strevts; 
this time not in the interests of the firm, 

Allthe long night he had been baunted 
by visions of & woman, at one moment 
stretching out her bands to hi for ald, at 
anovher, turning with # igh to the river 
where death would put an end Ww all her 
tnlserieos, And the face of thé woman was 
the face 0. that jove of long ayo, whom he 
had spurned for wealth. 

To shake off his fancies, therefore, he 
went out into the streeta, Yet why did he 
direct his steps to the Rue Desrolles? 

It was as Luough #010e power were driv- 
ing bliin Ww seek ber, Perobance she might 
be thore and be migut heip her, 

He was almost disappornted not to find 
her, With » @iudder be thought of the 
river. Stillled by # kind of involuntary 
curiosity he walked on Uli be reached it, 
For many ininutes he watched tne muddy 
water flowing Ouzily past, then turned away 
and wont: woether wthe right orw the 
left he heeded not 

On and ou he bastened until he found 
bituseif on # bridge, aud facing him wasa 
low grey stone buliding, through which a 
stroain Of people was perpetually passing, 
in 46 one dvor and out at anotber, 

Without asking what the place was 
Josepu Feoton followed the peoples, 

Ooe g.snce was euough Ww teil him he 
wasin that moat ghastly abode of ghastly 
horrora tue Morgue, tle grew sick and 
giddy as he gazed through the glass screen 
Liat S6paralos the living from the dead, fur 
tuere, facing him, be kaw, ob (rod! the Life- 
loss forun of per whom be had loved in the 
Jar Off past. She was lyiny white and «till, 
wit upturned lace on which waa written 
ail the wnleery of & Dopelons Ox ialeucer. 

She bad been dragged from the dark river 
ouly a few bourse velore, 

Tuore was uo clue where ry to trace ver 
identity, only On ® 68rd round her 
neck was lastened @ littie pleoe of paper 
tigotiy rolled up, aud on it waa written tbe 
wousa’s life himvory, tue one word For 
gotten!’ 

Tie man of business burried 
frou the plaes wikuout «living auy 
ination which tuigut unravel the 
tory. 


A day or two afterwards Joseph Fenton 
paid anotber visit to Monsieur Mortiliat, 
tue Jawyer, and begged of bing & weil the 
picture in the wailing-roowm., 

fos lawyer stared «i bins in siazement. 
Tuere was po picture there, be deciared, nor 
6ver bad been, Wuouereupon, Mr. Fen- 
ton, Ww salistfy hbimmelf, wont inw the 
rooul, 

Pues wall 
blank, 


quickiy 
infor- 
mys. 


over the inant6i-piece was 
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GOING AWAY. 
BY A. M. ©, 


You are turning your bead away, 

There are tears in your quivering breath ;" 
Do you know thatlam going alone 

Down through the valley of death ’ 


Oh! clasp my haad while the angels call, 
And stifle those weary sighs; 

And say you will watch till the shadows fall 
Over my Ured eyes. 


The rest will be sweeter thao all, 
My feet are so weary and worn; 
The road has been rugged and rough, 
Rugged and rough since the morn, 


Kut the end Is near; in the gloom I hear 
The dip of the buatman's oar. 
And white bands beckon me through the mist 
Away to the other shore. 
i ee 


MY TENANTS. 


BY J. O. THOMAS, 


OHAPTER I, 


HAD been away for some days on one 
| of my usual excursions,in ch of new 

varieties of insects, and 1 was returning 
aione to the isiand where 1 had fixed my 
headquarters, 

1 bad got used to my solitary lifethere; | 
rather liked it; and 1 had onoe found my- 
selfin danger on account of its loneli- 


ness, 

if I had had s companion he would pro- 
bably have interfered with my scientific 
labors; and I was then full of the 
career which | imagined to be betore 
in6, 

1 wished to make discoveries for myself, 
and I wanted the materials of my researches 
to be as original as possible, I had every 
taoility for the work I wished t) do—eape- 
claliy for the study of corals, 

When In eded recreation I visited the 
settiement, which was within balf a day’s 
sail of ine; or | spenta couple of nights with 
a friend who lived near it, 

But this seldom happened,and I had 
now—the season being lavorabie for such 
an 6xpedition—been on an exoursion to 
sone neighboring isleta, where I bad es- 
tablished quite a trade with the natives in 
the speciwens tnat I wanted. 

Tue@y collected for ne and were glad to 
dispose of what they found at a marvelous- 
ly cheap rate, 

My expedition had been asuccessful one, 
butl ne to be rather out of spirits 
at the end of it, 

I tnougbt that perhaps I needed rest,and 
I resolved to treat myself very soon to a 
Cvange of soene and sume more congenial 
society. 

I would takea few days at my shanty 
arrauge iny vewly-secured treasures, and 
then yo on to the settlement, 

It was evening when I came in sight of 
the isiand on my return Journey, Tne sun, 
near its setting, Cast a glory on the tranqull 
sea. a 

The scene reminded me of illustrations 
in books of poetry read when | was quite a 
lad. Ite beauty had something uncanny 
about it, to my thinking. 

1 wasa very practical person, with no in- 
clination to beo me @ vero of romance, and 
somnetuing ugiler and much les lone- 
ly would have suited me better at that 
mowent 

Tne piace to which I was going did not 
look iike home, a good comfortable home, 
such as I had been used to; it seeined rather 
& suitabie locality forone of Byron’s heroes 
to settie in, when he indulged in tender 
ecsiasios between bis outburets of fiery and 
desolating passion, 

There was the tranquil water inside the 
reef, and the almost land-locked littie 
bay, on the shore of which stood my oid 
shanty, 

All the trees ip the foreground, and the 
hills that rose behind them, were familiar, 
yet strange to me, 

1 had come back to them many a time In 
the sane way; but this home-coming was 
destined to be different from any others 
Ase I lowered my sail and shot into the bay, 
I noticed a circumstance which instantly 
aroused iny attention,and put me upon my 
guard. 

Somebody had taken possession of my 
house before me. There was smoke 
rising from the chimney of my shanty. | 
took up may oars and skirted the shore, row- 
ing cautiously, until | came to a little inlet 
—_ which 1 could push my boat out of 
sight. 

t was very near wy fresh-water spring. 
There | fastened itand prepared to recon- 
noitre, 

I felt convinced that I bad not to do with 
savages, who would never have troubied to 
light a fire indoors; but I knew—bitier ex- 
perience bad taught me--tbat there were 
evil characters wandering fromm island to 
island in these comparatively unknown 
seas, who wereas dangerous as any na- 
tive. 

At least one such evildoer had visited my 
island before; it behoved me theretore to 

with caution, and to ascertain 
who oooupied my shanty before I entered 
i 


w 

I got out of my 
ter of some bushes towards the shanty on 
ite blind side, that is o gay, the aide which 
bad no door or window. 

I bed a gun in my hend, and s pistol in 
my pocket, and | stood still, watching; but 
I knew that ] should have to make up my 


boat and crept in the shel- 





mind quate to mome course of action, for 
the sun would be gone directly, and dark- 
nen would follow soon. 

There would be a moon later, but it would 
be some time before it rose. 1 bt it 
probabie that the inbabitants of the but 
would make an ap outside before 
turning in for the night; and I waited for 
this event. 

The door of my shanty opened outwards 
(my interior being somewhat cramped); 
and from where! stood I could see the 
blank edge of the wall, showing that it was 
now closed; butin afew minutes what I 
ex pected ed—tbe door swung into 

bt, and soimeone came out, 

bad kept my gan bandy,but I now low- 
ered it instantly and stared at the new- 
comer in astonishment. It was a lady who 
stepped out of my shanty. 

You, she was a lady, though she was 
dressed very plainly, and she held my wa- 
ter-bucket in her hand, 1 could see it in 
the way she carried bersel!, in the posture 
of ber head, and the action of her littie 
feet. 

Asahe came out of the shadow of the 
shaoty, the sunlight caught the mass of 
her brown bair and turned it goiden, and 
the slimness of her igure showed me that 
she was young. 

She had not seen me, I rested my gun 
upon the ground and continued to gaze at 
her, 

It would have been surprising enough to 
see an Englishwoman there at alli—as she 
Atenas was--butan Englishwoman of 
this sort : 

She could not have arrived at this place 
alone, yet, if she had any companion, why 
was sabe going down tothe stream for wa- 
ter? atask for which she hardly looked 
strong enough. 

She seemed almost at home, too, as if the 
place was not altogether new to her,nor the 
life strange. 

But sbe walked siowly,and as if dis- 
pirited; her bead drooped despondingly, 
in contradiction to the natural buoyancy o! 
her movewenta, 

She looked back once, and then came on 
more slowly still, as ifehe did not desire to 
hurry through the task; but she did not 
giance about her at the scene with any nat- 
ural pleasure, or even with any youthful 
curiosity. 

As abe approached ine, I moved out of 
my con ment to meet her, but at the 
sight of me she stepped backwards in the 
liveliest terror; the bucket dropped from 
ber nand, and she gazed at me with dilated 
eyes for one moment. 

Betore 1 could speak to reassure her, I 
began to perceive, however that it was not 
of myself that she was afraid, 

She glanced back over her shoulder anx- 
lously, to see ifshe was fullowed or ob- 
served; then, as if reassured on tbat point, 
she waved her band towards me with a 
—— of we ning. “Back back!’’ 
she said, “hide yoursel!!’ 

She picked up ber bucket and went on,as 
if she seen nothing. Her manner was 
80 urgent that I obeyed her at once, and I 
bad hardly done 80 before a man stepped 
bait out of the doorway. 

1 could make out bis height—whioch was 
tail, over six feet—and his figure—whioch 
was big—but not his face. He could, appa- 
rently, see ber from where he stood, 

“Did you call?” he shouted, “can’t you 
carry it?’’ 

His voice was rough—in strong contrast 
tw here—but it was that of a man wko 
wight have had some education once, and 
lost it. It seemed to ine that he intended 
it to be good-natured now. 

She stood still and looked steadily back 
at him, 

“No, thank you,’”’ she called out, very 
distinctiy. 

‘‘] can manage quite wel!.’’ 

Then she went on again. I, who was 
nearer to ber, could see that ber lips were 
as white as her face; and it was a marvel to 
me bow she had kept her voice 80 ciear. 
Apparently she thought there was urgent 
need of it, 

She went on to the stream and dipped 
her bucket. She must, as she did so, Sten 
seen my boatin ite biding-piace, but she 
made no sign of surprise, 

She stood there fora inoment as if to rest, 
with her back to the shanty,and all the 
time that she did ao, | could see the out- 
line of the man’s figure lounging against 
the doorway. 

She took up ber bucket at last and slowly 
returned. At the point where she was 
nearest to mé, she put down her burden 
as if to reat, and stooped to fasten her 
boot. 

As she did so the bucket was between 
her footand the shanty. While she bent 
down in this way she turned her face to- 
wards me for the firattimesinoe the man 
head ap and I feit sure that 
she meant me to notice what she was do- 


ing. 

She picked up her bucket then and went 
on as before, only hor: cheéks were now 
flushed instead of pale- 

W ben she bad eu tered the shanty,the man 
followed her in and shut the door, Almost 
ium ediately the sun set. 


ca a J ® J 


Here was a mystery and a dilemma! Tie 
unknown lady had appealed to we,in away 
which I could not resist,to keep cut of sight 
of my own house, 

I could not teil whether she feared for 
herself or for me; but evidentiy the un- 
known man, who was her companion, was 
not to be informed of my presence. | ven- 
tured as far as the sione on which 
she had rested her foot, in order to see 
before it grew dark what! sbould tind 
there. 


There was a bit of paper thrust under it, 


on which was scratched, as if with a hair 








' 


in, “Do not show yourself until I am 
Liese, Take away your boat.” 

This was a farther warning, and because 
it was so mysterious to me I dared not over- 
look it, Yet there seemed to me at leastes 
much danger in hiding as in showing my- 
self, 

1 was not afraid of her companion, if 1 
might meet bim fairly; but to shulk 
round my own premises was not to my 
taste. 

However, she was not the sort of woman 
whose requests a man of any feeling could 
ignore, Tpere was nothing sensational or 

uettish about her. 
Ygne looked as if her natural place would 
be some refined middle-class home; you 
migbt expect to see her teaching in & San- 
day-school or aubting inacbureh decora- 
tion at Christmas time. 

To find her domiciled in a Pacific island 
with a piratical-looking companion was an 
anomaly. 

Whatever the explanation of her stran 

ition might be, she was undoubtedly 
n grievous trouble, and I ought to hold 
myself in readiness to help her. 

As econ as it got dark enough I accord- 
ingly did as she had requested, and rowed 
my boat away to a more distant and secure 
reireat. Then I creptup to the shanty, 
and waited, for 1 was resolved to do a 
little reconnoitring when the moon rose 
high. 

he smoke had now ceased to come out of 
the chimney and ail bad been long still. I 
took my station under a little window 
which commanded the whole interior of the 
downstairs apartment, 

At one side of this apartment was a lad- 
der staircase which mounted to a tiny room 
with just space enough in it for me to 
stand beside the little bed wherein I 
slept. 

It wasan airy room, however, with a 
window on every side but one; and on that 
side there was a kind of peep-hole, so that 
I could carver the landscape in all direc- 
tions from it when I felt disposed. 
The staircase ladder was a movable one. 

In the downstairs room there was one 
window only, opposite the ladder staircase; 
it waa to the east. 

The rising moon would presently strike 
it and iliuminate the inside. It wasonlya 
half-moon when it came, but it was enough 
for my paorpose. 

I crouched on the ground silently, and 
watcbed until it had climbed to the need- 
ful height; then I rose and looked in. 
There was no blind to interfere with my 
view. 

Stretched on the floor I could see the 
massive limbs of the nan who had stood in 
the doorway. There was no other occupant 
of the apartment. 

He seemed to be fast asleep, and his face 
lay on bis arm, with tbe moonlight on the 
rough massof his hair. His features were 
hidden from me,and I knew that the moon- 
light would soon creep past bim, so that 
my curiosity might be baffled affer all. Bat 
now he stirred, stretched himself, and 
rolled over towards me, then slept as be- 
fore, with the moonbeams fall on his 
face, 

1 knew that I had seen him before. It 
was nore than a year ago, and ina place 
hundreds of miles away, 

He bad been on his trial for murder,and, 
though he bad got off for want of sufficient 
evidence against nim, everybody who saw 
him go free knew him for the villain he 
waa, 

Robber, wrecker, and kidnapper he had 
long been, and it was for the murder of his 
wife that be bad at last been arrested. But 
he bad escaped the clutches of tne law and 
disappeared after all. 

Here, then, he had reappeared, with a 
new companion, and one of another class, 
aimost ofanother world, The situation was 
incom prebensibie, 

It wassaid by those who knew him best, 
tbat be had shown no remorse fortbe death 
of his wife: she had betrayed his secrets 
= thwarted his plans; she deserved to 

le, 

The morality of such a man is very sim- 
ple; they are wicked who obstinately stand 
in nis way. 

1 knew this man to be such a villain that 
if be bad been alone I should have awak- 
ened him with a pistol at bis head and a 
request to vacate my premisee instantly. 
Taken even at such a disadvantage as that 
he Would be a formidable anlagonist. He 
was apparently between forty and fifty 
years old, but stili in the prime of his 
a indifferent to danger and full of a 
brutal courage. 

He had once been handsome—in the 
style of a bravado—and be was not abso- 
lutely without education, but be had not a 
sufficiency either of good looks or 
manners to hide his real nature from a oul- 
tivated woraan. 

I recognized the man perfectly now, and 
longed to deal with him promptly; put 1 
remembered the terror of the lady, and her 
appeaito me, She had tr meé and 
meant to befriend me, 

I did not understand her relationship to 
this ruffian, but I could not ignore ber 
frightened request. Therefore I crept back 
into cover and slept there as well as I could 
until morning. 

It was neariy noon of the next day be- 
fore { was able to leave my hiding-place, 
The lady went down tothe stream be wa- 
ter twice and the man once. 

At last] eaw him push off in a boat 
(which bad, on my arrival, escaped my ob- 
servation), and disappear. 

Toen bis companion came out and looked 
round, as if for me, but she insisted that I 
oe keep out oF sight even while we 

iK@d. 


“He might come back atany moment and 
see Us 














“For whom are you afraid?’ I asked, “for 
me or for him? 

“For both of for myself, If there 
should be a struggie or a quarrel, what 
would become of me? [ dare not 
He ia not unkind to me now, but if! tried 
to meddie with him——”’ she covered her 
eyes with per hand and shuddered. 

“Is be your nusband?” 

It seemed a brutal question to ask wer, 
but she had a wedding-ring on her finger, 
and I could not understand any other 
position. For she did not beg me to heip _ 
her to escape, as I had balf-ex pected. . 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered quietly, without any 
explanation, 

“How long have you been merried to 
him?’’ I could not help asking her, 

‘*Four months!” 

She uncovered her eyes and looked at me 
strangely, hardly, as she spoke, 

“Ie that your house that we are living 
in?’’ she demanded abruptly. 

1 answered, ‘‘Yes,”’ 

“Could oot youleave it to us and go 
away befure he comes back?”’ 

It seems, now, a cool request for her to 
have mad®6, bat the coolness of it did not 
strike me so much at thetime; I was im . 

ressed instead by the sense of despair that 

She was asking, as it appeared to me, for 
such a horrible fate. I could not believe 
she meant it. 


‘“Oannot I help you in any other way?” 
was my reply. 

“Nothing can help me, nothing. Iam as 
good as dead. I should like you to tell no 
one that you have seen me here, to deny 
it if anyone asks you.”’ 

She spoke passionately and bitterly. If 
she had married this man in some strange 
moment of infatuation she had swiftly re- 

nted and was alreay ashamed. Did she 

now that he wasa murderer? I thought 
not. 

‘‘Is your busband unkind to you?”’ 

“] have told you, no, not now.” 

W hen had he been so? I wondered. 

‘“‘He wants me to think well of him, he 
tries to drop bis evil ways that I may do it. 
It is strange that he should care, but he 
would like me to love him.,”’ 

She spoke with a kind of shuddering 
horror and wonder, Here was no mere 
disenchantment, I could not understand 
her, 

“why not leave himthen?” I asked. 

“No,” she said, ‘never. Here 1 am hid- 
den. He wants me to be hidden, but he 
could find me anywhere, And I will never 
go back to the world; never. No one shall 
know that I even live!’’ 

Her state of mind seemed so unreasonable 
and deplorable that 1 tried to rouse her 
frow it violently. I did not see how I could 
otherwise help her, 


“Do you know,’’ I said, “that he isa 
murderer?”’ 

‘“‘Why do you tell me?” she answered; 
“you are cruel. I bave guessed it, or why 
should I have been so afraid when I saw 

ou? Atleasthe marders no one here, 

be one thing that makes me not loathe 
myself is the knowledge that I save others 
while I suffer myself. Go away, and let us 
have your house, then he will murder no 
one more,” 

‘‘But if we brought him to justice? You 
would be free!” I said, wishing to test her 
farther, 

“And they would know!” 

W no were they? I wondered again, Could 
she bave kept this dreadful marriage a seo- 
ret from her friends? 

‘It could not be hidden,”’ she went on to 
say, ‘you would leave me alive, You 
would not kill me with him after you bad 
told all the world.” 

I was utterly perplexed, 

mence of her misery carri 
“yy. 
‘*] hoped to see no one in this island; no 
one ever again except him, and some day 
he will end it for us both. He cannot have 
patience with my ways for ever. I hoped 
the owner of this place would never reé- 
turn, but I was afraid that he must come 
back, and then what would ~¥ 9 What 
= dreadful thing shoul have to 
8e6 ’ 


She looked at me fixedly and thought- 
fully. 

‘tHe would kill you,’’ she said, in a low 
voice, ‘you would have no chance against 
him.”’ 

‘‘Forewarned is forearmed,’’ I answered, 
trying tospeak lightly, butshe looked at 
me almost in reproach, as if I jested with 
ber terrors, 

“There isonething you might do for 
me,’ she said, “if you will swear to be sec- 
ret, and to do it just as I tell you.”’ 

1 asked her what it was, without commit- 
ting myself to any promise, and in the end 
I accepted her commission. 

I think she gave it to me for two 1easons; 
first, because it would take me immediate- 
ly away trom the island, and I believe that 
sbe hoped in my absence to induce her 
wicked husband to depart eisewhere. 

I was glad to oblige her and not unwilling 
to bave time to think the circumstances 
over. 

1 did not know how to interfere to her 
advantage, cor bad I the right to do It, her 
history being a blank to me; but I was 
deeply interested in ber unhappy fate. I 
felt quite sure that she needed personal 
belp aad protection, even while she re- 
fused them, 

If I bad no right to give such help, was 
there no one who had? 

I made her no promise except that | 
would do her errard as secretly as possibile, 
but that night, when the strange inmates 
of my sbanty had closed their door sod 
disappeered, I pushed off from the island 
with a numberof valuable pearls in my 
possession. 


et the vehe- 
me quickly 
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Iwas to get the pearls exchanged for 
goldand tosend the proceeds to ‘Mrs, 
Robertson, Green Lane Cottage, North 
Beckerton, England.” 

| waa so to manage the affair, tf possible, 
that it should not be discovered even from 
what part of the world the money had 

OMe. 

. “The pearls are my own,” the lady said; 
“he gave them to we; he has quantities, 
though he goes on ooillecting stitl, They 
are of no use to bim or to ne while we live 
intbisway. {think he used to go to the 
settlements and spend a great deal from 
time to time, and then begin to store up 
again. Batitis different now; he buys 
what we wantand comes back again. e 
has never left me for more than a few days 
at a time.” 

“Does he not take you with him?” 

“Not to the towns, No; and I not wish to 

o,’’ 

The indescribable shrinking with which 
she answered me was another proof of 
her reluctance to meet her fellow-creat- 
ures on the present platform of her life, 
What would her place be among them to. 
day? 

She bad once been guarded from the 
rough and evil things of the world, so that 
sucu a wan a8 she bad now married would 
hardly have been permitted tospeak to her 
atall. 

“Then 
places?”’ 

“I prefer it. But this is the nicest of any 
we have been in. You have 80 many things 
tbat are like home, Weare not so much 
savages here, Ithink that, for my sake, 
he meant to stop if you did not come back; 
and if you did——” she sighed and shud- 
dered. 

“He could easily get rid of me,” I sug- 
gested, 

Sne looked at megravely and answered 
with her strangé simplicity: 

“He is a strong man, and be has no scru- 
rles,”’ 

' “Do you see absolutely no one else?’’ 

“Onee ortwice | haveseen men who know 
him; but he does not want me to speak to 
theni; we gO away afterwards to another 
place; or if natives show themselves, then 
we go away somewhere else,”’ 

“Are you not atraid of being left alone?” 
] asked her; but she gazed at me in won- 
der, a8 if to demand what there was leit to 
be afraid of, 

“There is one tiing I should like to ask 
you,’’ | said; “if your husband does not 
care what you do with these pearis, and 
would gladly give you more, why don’t 
you get him tosend tuem for you?” 

Perbaps ny inquiry was unkind, but I 
was devoured by a most sympathetic curi- 
osity. 

It was notthat I doubted anything she 
told ine, but only that { wished to under- 
stand her circumstances as much as pos- 
sibie, in orderto help ber, 

“Do you’ think,” she said, trembling 
witha sudden emotion, “that I would 
speak to lim of those people, that I would 
let him know that they were ever in my 
thoughts, or bring them, by any word of 
mine, into bis? Better that they should 
Atarve to death than that they should be 
putinto any sort of communication with 
him or his.’’ 

She burstinto tears then, for the first 
time, and I was shocked at the intensity 
of her distress, at the passion of her 
sobs, 

lt was some time before she could regain 
her self-control; £ had evidently touched a 
chord in her memory which absolutely 
unnerved her, accustomed as she had now 
become to seif-suppression. 

l was asbained of myself; I asked her 
no more questions, but promised to carry 
out her instructions, to the best of my 
ability. 

Wel., I took the pearls,and managed the 
business, but badly enough,as it afterwards 
turned out, 

I was never a good hand at this sort of 
thing. Il was away nearly a week over it, 
and 1 wondered what was happening on the 
Island ineanwhiia, 

I had gone to M——, the most consider- 
able town within a moderate voyage, and 
had afterwards nade my way back to the 
settieiment nearest to my island; and still I 
had not made up my wind what to do 
next, 

1 could not simply abandon the girl to 
her fate, as ane had practically asked me to 
do, nor could I interfere againet her own 
wish. 


you live entirely in solitary 


[fO BK CONTINUED,] 
A a a 


THE BaBy's TEETH.—“It would be a 
Mistaké,’’ says ® fanons German writer, 
“to believe tbat we are more medieval than 
other nations. Tho measures for relieving 
the dangers from the cruel attacks by the 
alnbusuing teeth upou the unsophisticated 
baby, prove beser tban anything else how 
the maternal (and professional?) minds 
have been impressed py awe-stricken faith 
down to the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In different parts of Germany, 
Australia, and Switzerland they resort to 
the following measures. The tooth of a 
colt a twelve-month old is worn round the 
heck at the time of the increasing moon. 
Tne paw ot a mole, bitten off, is sewed in 
(a bag) and worn round the neck,the baby 
\ be licked by dogs. The head of a mouse 








is used as the paw of a mole, Every female 
Visitor gives the baby a hard boiled egg. 





on Good Friday. A bone found by accident 
under the straw mattress. Mother, when 
first going to church afier confinement, 
kneels on right knee first. A man coming 
to visit is silently given a coin, touches the 
gums of the baby three times, and—goes 
to the tavern.’’ All these customs in cul- 
tured Germany,in the nineteenth cent- 
ury! 
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At Monte Carlo. 


BY E. ADAIR, 








trim lawns, smooth paths, and brilliant 

parterres of tropical flowers and shrubs 
which surround the gambling saloons of 
that corner of the world “where ever 
prospect pleases, and only man 
vile,’’ 

In a shady corner, in a comfortable 
American Jounging chair, there reciines a 
young Englishman, whose emaciated feat- 
ace and langtid air bespeak him an in- 
valid. 

He lies back with his eyes shut, inhaling 
the vy d hairand sweet scents of that 
most delicious climate, while the lazy hum- 
ming of bees, and the distant strains of 
music seem to obviate the necessity for 
the songs of the birds, which, singulariy 
enough, are never heard in Monte 
Carlo, 

At his feet there rolls on the grass a little 
baby girl ofabout two years old, who is 
watched from a respectable distance by a 
clean white-capped bonne, as she plies her 
needle diligently under the shade of an 
adjoining palm tree. 

The remaining figure in the group is that 
of a sweet-looking girl, in a fresh brown 
bolland dress and shady white hat, who 
sits a little behind the invalid, with a large 
green fan in her band, which she occasion- 
laly raises and slowly waves to and fro to 
keep oft the mosquitoes, 

One would never think sne was old 
enough to be the mother of that plump, 
intelligent-looking child who isscrainbling 
up her father’s knee with little out-strétch- 
ed bands, imploring attention. 

Captain and Mrs. Spencer have been mar- 
ried three years, and he has just returned 
invalided froma military operation, He 
bas been very ill, and is ordered to Monte 
Carlo for the change. 

Although now all reasonable anxiety for 
his health 18 over, yet Mrs. Spencer does 
not look happy as she sits there, and her 
eyes are fixed, with an anxious careworn 
look, on the brilliantly blue sea, which glit- 
ters and sparkles in thedistance, 

Any casual observer would, on noticing 
the group, imagine that the anxiety she 
must feel for her husband caused her mel- 
ancholy expression. Hut that is not the 
case, 


Pe sun was blazing down upon the 


Only yesterday as she was passing by the 
gambling saloon she felt a sudden desire to 
go inside, and see for herse!f what it was 
like, 

She had passed and repassed the doors 
many times before without feeling any wish 
to enter, but then she bad always been with 
her husband, or other friends, and thistime 
she was alone, 

Timidly, though somewhat reassured by 
the crowds of gay and noisy folks passing 
in and out, among whom she observed 
many undeniably English people,she crept 
inside the folding doors, and paused haif 
alarmed yet more interested by the scene 
that met her gaze. 

The tables, surrounded by eager excited 
crowds, the hoarse voices of the eroupiers, 
the glare and bustle, and contusion of 
sounds; above all the intense concentrated 
attention of the gauiblers on the game, 
fascinated her, and was unlike anything 
ebe had imagined. 

She stood watching the gay scene for a 
time, afraid to venture further, 

At last she approached cautiously to 6ee a 
littie nearer and found herself next to a 
benevolent-looking old yentieman who 
courteously made way for her, and thusshe 
found herself immediately bebind the 
backs of the players who were seated round 
the tables, 

She saw with astonishment how some had 
piles of napoleons and bank notes spread 
out before therm,and seemed to be constant. 
ly adding to them. 

Just in front of where she stood,there sat 
a lady, evidently of distinction, whose 
clearly-cut features showed an air of 
haughty indifference to whether she won or 
lost, though her white hands were con- 
stantly bringing back fresh additions to her 
store, which at last assumed large propor- 
tions. 

Saddenly she rose, and, sweeping her 
gains intoa velvet reticule, turned and 
came face to tace with Caroline Spen- 
cer. 

She smiled, showed a row of beautifully 
white teeth, and motioning towards the 
table said in a foreign accent: 

‘Madame will doubtiess back the red; it 
is wonderful.” 

Caroline drew back hastily, at which the 
lady smiled and sald: 

“Oh, do not look #0 choked; J, even I, 
have got all this—10,000 francs. I only 
put on one five-franc piece to begin;’’ open- 
ing her bag and disclosing @ quantity of 
napoleons and notes lying mixed up inside 
it. 





ther saying how much he hoped to be able 
to get to college, but he was dreadfull 
— that bis father could not affo 

10,000 france—$2000. Her color rose, and 
her eyessparkied as she reflected if she 
could only win something, even a quarter 
of that, what a help it would be. 

The foreign lady stand! behind her 
noted her changing color and bending for- 
ward w again, “Do not be afraid, it 
is but to put in on the red.”’ 

Half hesitating, Caroline drew her little 
— from her pocket, but the sight of it 

rougbt a rush of home memories which 
caused ber tospring up quickly and ex- 
claim: 

“y cannot, I must not; please let ine 


The purse had been knitted for ber as a 
wedding present by her old nurse, who 
= been in the place of a mother to 

er, 

The lady looked much disappointed, but 
leant over again and whispered in the moat 
seductive tones: 

“Then, my dear madame, you will do 
me this little favor; place this on the red 
for me.” 


Unwillingly Caroline complied,and when 
in return for the napoleon the croupler 
pusbed over to her a little heap of gold,she 
shrank back in nervous horror, and made 
ber escape. 

This is what is weighing on ber mind, as 
she sita there so placidly in the scented 
heat, and lazily waves the large green fan 
to and fro, keeping time with the gentle 
monotonous plashing of the waves. 

Presently the temptation reasserts itself 
so forcibly, that she rises and leans over 
her husband, to see it he is aware of her 


movements, but he is lying back with 
his eyes closed, and evidently fast 
aslee 


P- 
The little child, tired of such adull com- 
panion, has crept way to her beloved bonne, 
and both are out of sigot. 

Caroline rises gentiy, and speeds with 
wings of fear towards the Pavilion; only 
dropping intoa decorous walk when she 
comes in sight of the gaily-dreased crowds 
passing to and fro. 

This time, possessed py the one idea of 
gaining some money to send home, she 
boldly entered the saloon and, taking the 
first vacant seat, produces a five-franc plece 
from ber slender store, and puts it on to 
the red with trembiing fingers. Kelentiess- 
ly the croupier rakes it up. 

Caroline stakes again with the same re- 
suit, But now the gambling fever has in- 
fected her; with eyes tull of tears she goes 
on desperately putting one after another 
coln down, = to lose It. 


She has emptied her purse, what shal! 
abe do? She site with straining eyes, gazing 
on the board. 


At last the red turns up, again and again, 
and sne has no money to stake, She rises 
from her place, leaves the heated saloon, 
and issues forth into the ovol fresh 
air. 

With her brain in a whirl she a 
back to where she left her husvand and 
child, Cautiously she takes froin his re- 
laxed fingers the pocket-book whicb he bad 
been looking over before sleep overtook 
him, and flies back again. 

Again and again she loses, again and 
again she doubles, nay trebles, her stakes, 
only to see them ewept away. All thoughts 
of home and honor are lost, and th a 
teverish baste she watches the board, and 
puts on the money recklessly. 

At last she finds the pocket-book isempty 
ali the return-money, all that they hav~ 
to take them home, is gone. She tears off 
ner rings—ab! they are gone too! Her watch 
and chain follow; she looks wildly round 
for more, 

Suddenly a little tottering figure craw!s 
up to her, and clasps her round the knees 
with baby cries of pleasure at finding 
her. 

Her child bas crept after her; who knows 
by what instinct, and has found her— 
here! 

All maternal feeling seems dead in her 
bosom; she catches up the child, noting 
half unconseiously the looks of admiration 


cast upon it, and seats ber on the green 
cloth. 
Tbe board goes round; the cry of th: 


crouplier ‘Red wins,” sounds far away iv 
her ears—tor the first time at Monte Carico 
she bas won. 

A mingled roar of incredulity, congratu 
lation and amazement filis ber ears as the 
croupler, aided by the united strength of 
two or three assistants, relle over tw her 
thirty-six babies of all sizes, ages, and na 
tionalties. 


+. . ° * a * 


Caroline opened her eyes with a cry of 
alnazement, and found that the iarge green 
fan nad fallen from her grasp, that ber hus 
band was gently shaking her by the shou!- 
der, and that the bonne carrying the #lee:- 
ing baby was standing by ber cuair. 

The shadows were lengthening,jand a 
she started to her feet with a sense of half 

neredulous relief, aclock in the distance 
struck seven, and Captain Spenoer said 
playfully: 

‘My dear Carrie, you have had a good 
sleep; we had to wake you, or we shouid 6 
too late for dinner,”’ 


———— © <— 
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The baby im carried to the butcher, who Many conflicting thougtite rose in Caro 
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Scientific and Useful. 


CEMENT FOR IRON AND STonae.—Gly- 
cerine and litbarge stirred to a paste hard- 
ens rapidly, and makes a durable cement 
for iron u iron, for two stone su 
and especially for fastening fron in stone, 
The cement is insoluble, and is not attack- 
ed by strong acids, 


From Doa’s Hatr.—Among other curio- 
sities at present on exhibition is a piece of 
stuff woven out of dog’s hair. The stuff is 
brown in color, with a tricolor stripe on the 
margin, looks like rough tweed, but feels 
like good silk tissue, and must be very 
strong. A portrait ofthedog, whosuppliied 
the textile, In also given, and enjoys popu- 
larity. A demand for dog’s hair tissues has 
sprung up in consequence both for ladies 
dresses and waistooats tor foppish young 
men. 


A New HuRDLE.—-A new hurdle, or 
iron tence, is designed to prevent climbing 
over. The top spikes are curved in op 
site ways 90 as to form hooks which catch 
on the dress of any would-be trespasser. 
The fence is made of square or rounded 
bars, and sometimes the books are formed 
by dividing a bar atthe top and turning 
the pointa to both sides. Ordinary iron 
fencing with spiked tops is by no means a 
sure peers of climbing, and the new 
burdle appears to bea decided yot simple 
improvement in this respect. 


TuK STORING or Oxyarn.—One of the 
industries now followed in London ia that 
of separating and storing oxygen from the 
atmosphere. This curious industry has an 
application !n the maturing of spirits and 
the improvement of beer. This is far from 
being the only application of pure oxygen, 
for which the prices ia good, but itis not- 
able, and no doubt diatillers and bonders 
will give heed to the discovery. It ins maid 
that the oxygen, in contact with the aptrite, 
accomplishes In «a few days what is done by 
from three to five years by nature, 


STKE. SPrik#es.—A series of ox periments 
were recently tried inthe manufacture of 
steel railroad apikes, The object Isto make 
a finished article by rolling tne bar #o that 
its width will be the length of a spike and 
In such a shape that the spikes may be cut 
from it with shears, pretty much as a cut 
nail is made, except that the head I formed 
inthe rolling process, The first test was 
mada ~ | running through *ome steel ralle 
that had been slowly heated for twoand a 
balf hours. The result wasn fairly success- 
fal, and it ia thought that » few changes In 
the rolls will make the operation entirely 
satistactory. Should the scheme be suc- 
cessful it will work a revolution In the cost 
and manner of making railroad spikes, 


Farm and arden, 


Fenow Posts --Theré is nothing to pre- 
vent ihe growing of trees for tance posta, 
Pear trees, grown onthe line intended tor 
a fence, will not be injured it the staples 
for holding a wire fence are driven into 
them, and such @ fence combines useful- 
ness and profit. 


BurLpIna@.—In building barns, stables, 
or outuouses of apy ind that are not 
plastered, the use of stiff building paper 
under the boards or siding will add great y 
tothe warmth of the buileéing In winter. 
The coat will be a trifle compared with the 
ad vantages secured, 


Corn-Crits, Oorperivbe should not 
onty be rat-proof but water-proof. There 
should be some protection on the aides, as 
the openings for the admission of air also 
admit rain ifthe winds are high. When 
corn becomes wet it t# injured, and drying 
will not then be of advantage. 


FeRTILiTy.,—It is not profitable to aban- 
don « piece of land because it Is not fertile, 
Haise sheep ou li, and eudeavor to bring it 
pack toa condition to admit of the growth 
of some kind of crop which may be plowed 
inder. Sbeep and the turning under of 
green manurial crops will restore any plece 
of tand to fertility. 


Tue Prorvita —It may require several 
yeara to derive the largest profit trom a 
lartin. Farming ia slow tnusiness, and al- 
though the work is supposed to extend 
ver ne entire year, yet a whole yoar’s 
work may be but a beginning. A coltor 
a calf acquires several years to mature, and 
pastures do not pay for several years from 
seoding. 


Tuk Datry.— Without a good, all glass, 
dairy thermometor there is #0 much guenrs- 
work that in winter at least, you are sure 
to run afoul of that rocky question; “Why 
doesn’t the butter come?’’ [tis suflicient to 
say here that one reason why it doesn’t 
come is because the temperature of the 
cream is notright. The thermometer will 
tell you in a much better and cleaner way 
than your finger. 


—— «© —ee.. -- 


FeEDING.—In feeding swine # great deal 
depends upon the way they are fed as well 
as upon the food. Hogsare gluttons and 
use no moderation in taking tood, particu- 
larly at first, Indigestion is a common 
trouble among bogs and an 6xpensive one 
to the owner. Feed at firetaiops and lignt 





tood, like meal, corn, soaked corn, etc., 
after the firs: bas been coosumed and the 
appetite partially saliefiedt More time wil 
| be taken, more che¥ing done and better 


} results produc ed 
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GOING AWAY. 





BY A. B.C, 





You are turning your bead away, 

There are tearsin your quivering breath: 
Do you know thatlam gving aloue 

Down through the valiey of death 7 


Oh! clasp my baad while the angels call, 
And stifie those weary sighs: 

And say you will watch tll the shadows fall 
()ver my tired eyes, 


The rest will be sweeter thac all, 
My feet are so weary and worn; 
The road has been rugged and rough, 
Rugged and rough since the morn, 


Hut the end ts near; in the gloom I hear 
The dip of the buatman's oar. 
And white bands beckon me through the mist 
Away to the other shore. 
SO 


MY TENANTS. 


BY J. O. THOMAS, 





OHAPTER 1, 


HAD been away for some days on one 
| of my usual exoursions,in search of new 

varietios of insects, and 1 was returning 
aione to the isiand where 1 had fixed my 
headquarters. 

1 bad got used to my solitary lifethere; | 
ratber liked it; and I had once found my- 
selfin danger on account of its loneii- 
ness, 

if I had had a companion he would pro- 
bably have interfered with my scientific 
labora; and I was then full of the 
career which I imagined to be betore 
m6, 

I wished to make discoveries for myself, 
and I wanted the materiais of my researches 
to be as original as possible, I had every 
facility for the work I wished t) do—espe- 
olally for the study of corals, 

When I n eded recreation I visited the 
settiement, which was within half a day’s 
sail of me; or I spenta couple of nights with 
a friend who lived uear it. 

But this seldom bappened,and I had 
now—the season being lavorabie for such 
an expedition—been on an exoursion to 
some neighboring islieta, where I bad es- 
tablished quite a trade with the natives in 
the specimens that I wanted. 

Tuey collected for ne and were glad to 
dispose of what they found at a marvelous- 
ly cheap rate. 

My expedition had been asuccessful one, 
butl ee to be rather out of spirite 
at the end of it, 

1 thougbt that perhaps I needed rest,and 
I resolved to treat myself very soon to a 
Ovange of scene and some more congenial 
society. 

1 would take afew days at my shanty 
arrauge ny newly secured treasures, and 
then yo On to the settiement. 

It was evening when I came in sight of 
the isiand on iny return Journey. Tne sun, 
near is setting, Cast a ylory on the tranquli 
ava. . 

The scene reminded me of illustrations 
in books of poetry read when | was quite a 
lad. lw beauty had something uncanny 
about it, wo my thinking. 

1 wasa very practical person, with no in- 
Clination to beo me a vero of romance, and 
sometuing ugiler and much les lone- 
ly would have suited me better at that 
mowent 

Tne piace to which I was going did not 
look iike home, a good cumfortable home, 
such a8 I had been used to; it seemed rather 
a suitabie locality forone of Byron’s heroes 
wo settie in, when he indulged in tender 
ecsiasios between bis outbursts of fiery and 
desviating passion, 

There was the tranquil water inside the 
reef, and the almost land-locked littie 
bay, on the shore of which stood my oid 
shanty. 

All the trees ip the foreground, and the 
billie that rose behind them, were familiar, 
yot strange to me, 

1 had come back to them many a time in 
the sane way; but thie home-coming was 
destined to be different from any others 
As l lowered my sail and shot inw the bay, 
I noticed a circumstance which inatantly 
aroused iny attention,and put me upon my 
guard, 

Somebody had taken possession of my 
house before me. There was smoke 
rising from the chimney of my shanty. I 
took up my oars and skirted the shore, row- 
ing cautiously, until | came to a littie inlet 
— which I could push my boat out of 
sight. 

t was vory near my fresh-water spring. 
There | fastened itand prepared to recon- 
noltre. 

1 felt convinced that I bad not to do with 
savages, who would never have troubied to 
light a fire indoors; but | knew—bitier ex- 
perience had taught me--tbat there were 
evil characters wandering frown island to 
wland in these comparatively unknown 
sees, Who wereas dangerous as any na- 
tive. 

At least one such evildoer had visited my 
isisnd before; it behoved me therefore to 
proceed with caution, and to ascertain 
who oooupied my shanty befcre I entered 
it. 

I got out of _ boat and crept in the shel- 
ter of some bushes towards the shanty on 
ite blind side, that is to gay, the side which 
had no door or window. 

I bed a gun in my bend, and s pistol in 
my pocket, and | stood still, watching; bat 
I kuew that I should have to make up my 





mind queasy to some course of action, for 
the sun would be gone directly, and dark- 
neas would follow soon. 

There would be a moon later, but it would 
be some time before it rose, I thought it 
probabie that the inbabitants of the but 
would make an outside before 
turning in for the night; and I waited for 
this event. 

The door of my shanty opened outwards 
(my interior being somewhat cramped); 
and from where! stood I could see the 
blank edge of the wall, showing that it was 
now closed; butin afew minutes what I 
expected bappeved—tbe door swung into 

bt, and soineone came out, 

had kept my gan bandy,but I now low- 
ered it instantly and stared at the new- 
comer in astonishment. It was a lady who 
stepped out of my shanty. 

You, she was a iady, though she was 
dreased very plainly, and she held my wa- 
ter-bucket in her hand, 1 could see it in 
the way she carried herself, in the posture 
= her head, and the action of her littis 
‘ect. 

Asshe came outof the shadow of the 
shanty, the sunlight caught the mas of 
her brown bair and turned it golden, and 
the slimness of ber igure showed me that 
she was young. 

She had not seen me, I rested my gun 
upon the ground and continued to gaze at 
her, 

It would have been surprising enough to 
see an Englishwoman there at ali—as she 
a was--butan Englishwoman of 
this sort 

She could not have arrived at this place 
aloue, yet, if she bad any companion, why 
was she going down tothe stream for wa- 
ter? a task for which she hardly looked 
strong enough. 

She seemed almost at home, too, as if the 
place was not altogether new to her,nor the 
life strange. 

But she walked siowly, and as if dis- 
pirited; her head drooped despondingly, 
in contradiction to the natural buoyancy o! 
her movewents, 

She looked back once, and then came on 
more slowly still, aa ifshe did not desire to 
hurry through the task; but she did not 
giance about ber at the scene with any nat- 
ural pleasure, oreven with any youthful 
curiosity. 

As she approached ine, 1 moved out of 
my con mnent to meet her, but at the 
sight of me she stepped backwards in the 
liveliest terror; the bucket dropped from 
ber nand, and she gazed at me with dilated 
eyes for one moment. 

Before I could speak to reassure her, I 
began to perceive, however that it was not 
of myeelf that she was afraid, 

She glanced back over her shoulder anx- 
lously, to see if she was followed or ob- 
served; then, as if reassured on tbat point, 
she waved her band towards me with a 
frantic gesture of warning. “Back back!’’ 
she said, “hide yoursel!!’ 

She picked up ber bucket and went on,as 
if she had seen nothing. Her wanuer was 
so urgent that I obeyed her at once, and | 
bad nardly done 80 before a man stepped 
bait out of the doorway. 

1 could make cat bis height—which was 
tail, over six feet--and his figure—which 
was big—but not his face. He could, appa- 
rently, see ber fromm where he stood, 

“Did you call?’ he shouted, “can’t you 
oarry it?”’ 

His voice was rough—in strong contrast 
© bere—but it was that of a man who 
wight have had some education once, and 
lost it. It seemed to ine that he intended 
it to be good-natured now, 

She stood still and looked steadily back 
at him, 

“No, thank you,” she called out, very 
distinctly. 

‘*] can manage quite well.’’ 

Then she went on again. I, who was 
nearer to ber, could see that her lips were 
as white as her face; and it was a marvel to 
me bow she bad kept her voice 80 ociéear. 
Apparently she thought there was urgent 
need of it. 

She went on to the stream and dipped 
her bucket. She must, as she did so, ion 
seen ny boatin ite hiding-piace, but she 
made no sign of surprise, 

She stood there fora moment as if to rest, 
with her back to the shanty, and ail the 
time that she did ao, | could see the out- 
line of the man’s figure lounging against 
the doorway. 

She took up ber bucket at last and slowly 
returned. At the point where she was 
nearest to m6, she put down ber burden 
as if to rest, and stooped to fasten her 


As she did so the bucket was between 
her footand the shanty. While she bent 
down in this way she turned her face to- 
wards m. Sor the firattimesinoe the man 
had appeared, and I feit sure that 
she meant me to notice what she was do- 
ing. 

She picked up ber bucket then and went 
on as before, only her cheéks were now 
flusbed instead of pale- 

W ben she bad eu tered theshanty,the man 
followed her in and shut the door, Ailimost 
immediately the sun eet. 

& * : * ” & 


Here was a mystery anda dilemma! Tne 
unknown lady had appealed to we,ion a way 
which I could not resist,to keep out of sight 
of my own house, 

I could not teil whether she feared for 
herself or for ma; but evidentiy the un- 
known man, who was her companion, was 
not to be informed of my presence. | veao- 
tured as far as the stone on whieb 
she had rested her foot, in order to see 
before it grew dark whatl sbould tind 


there. 
There was a bit of paper thrust under it, 
on which was soratohed, ae if with «a hair 








pin, “Do not show yourself until I am 
alone, Take away your boat,” 

This was a fartber weralng, and because 
it was so mysterious to mel dared not over- 
look it. Yet there seemed to me at leastas 
much danger in hiding as in showing my- 
self. 

1 wes not afraid of her compenion, if 1 
might meet bim fairly; but wo abulk 
round my own premises was not to my 
taste, 


However, she was not the sort of woman 
whose requests a man of any feeling could 
ignore, Tpere was nothing sensational or 
coquettish about her. 

She looked as if her natural place would 
be some refined middle-class home; you 
migbt expect to see her teaching ina San- 
day-schoo! or assisting ina church decora- 
tion at Christmas time. 

To find her domiciled in a Pacific island 
with a piratical-looking companion was an 
anomaly, 

Whatever the explanation of ber strap 

ition might be, sbe was undoubtedly 
n grievous trouble, and I ought to hold 
myself in readiness to help ber. 

As eoon as it got dark enough I accord- 
ingly did as she had requested, and rowed 
my boat away toa more distant and secure 
retreat. Then I creptup to the shanty, 
and waited, for1 was resolved to do a 
littie reconnoitring when the moon rose 


high. 

Bive smoke had now ceased to come out of 
the chimney and ail bad been long still. I 
took my station under a little window 
which commanded the whole interior of the 
downstairs apartment, 

At one side of this apartment was a lad- 
der staircase which mounted to a tiny room 
with just space enough in it for me to 
stand beside the little bed wherein I 
slept. 

It wasan airy room, however, with a 
window on every side but one; and on that 
side there wasa kind of peep-hole, so that 
I could survey the landscape in all direc- 
tiona from f when I telt disposed. 
The staircase ladder was a movable one. 

In the downstairs room there was one 
window oniy, opposite the ladder staircase; 
it wan io the east. 

The rising moon woul d presently strike 
it 2d illuminate the inside. It wasonly a 
half-moon when it came, but it was enough 
for my purpose. 

I crouched on the ground silently, and 
watoned until it had climbed to the need- 
ful height; then I rose and looked in. 
There was no blind to interfere with my 
view, 

Stretched on the floor I coald see the 
massive limbs of the nan who had stood in 
the doorway. There was no other occupant 
of the apartinent. 

He seemed to be fast asleep, and his face 
lay on bis arm, with tbe moonlight on the 
rough massof his hair. His features were 
hidden from me,and I knew that the monn- 
light would soon creep past him, so that 
my ow | might be baffled affer all. Bat 
now he stirred, stretched himseif, and 
rolled over towards me, then sle 
fore, with the moonbeams ful 
face, 

I knew that 1 had seen him before. It 
was nore than a year ago, and ina place 
hundreds of miles away, 

He bad been on bis trial for murder,and, 
though he bad got off for want of sufficient 
evidence against nim, everybody who saw 
him go free knew him for the villain he 
waa, 

Robber, wrecker, and kidnapper he had 
long been, and it was for the murder of his 
wite that be had at last been arrested. But 
he bad escapec the clutches of tne law and 
disappeared after all. 

Here, then, he had reappeared, with a 
new companion, and one of another class, 
aimost of another world, The situation was 
incomprehensible, 

It wassaid by those who knew him best, 
tbat be had shown no remorse for the death 
of his wife: she had betrayed his secrets 
ee thwarted his plans; shé deserved to 

ie, 

The morality of such a man is very sim- 
ple; they are wicked who obstinately stand 
in nis way. 

1 knew this man to be such a villain that 
if he had been alone 1 should have awak- 
ened him with a pistol at bis head and a 
request to vacate my premises instantly, 
Taken even at such a disadvantage as that 
be Would be a formidable anlagonist. He 
was apparently between forty and fifty 
years old, but stili in the prime of his 
peed. gn incifferent to danger and full of a 
brutal courage. 

He had once been handsome—in the 
style of a bravado—and be was not abso- 
lutely without education, but be had not a 
sufficiency either of good looks or 
manners to hide his real nature from a oul- 
tivated woman. 

I recognized the man perfectly now, and 
longed to deal with him promptly; put 1 
remembered the terror of the lady, and her 
appeal to me, She had tr me and 
meant to befriend me, 

I did not understand her relationship to 
this ruffias, but I could not ignore her 
frightened request. Therefore I crept back 
into cover and slept there as well as I could 
until morning, 

lt was neariy noon of the next day be- 
fore { was able to leave my hiding-place, 
The lady went down tothe stream for wa- 
ter twioe and ibe man once. 

At last] saw bim push off in a boat 
(which bad, on my arrival, escaped my ob- 
servation), and disappear. 

Toen bis companion came out and looked 
round, as if for me, but she insisted that I 


should keep out of sight even while we 
talked. 


“He might come 
Ree UR 


as be- 
on his 


> Dack atany moment and 











“For whom are you afraid?’ I asked, “for 
me or for him? 

“For both of for myself, If there 
should be a struggie or a quarrel, what 
would become of me? [ dare not interfere, 
He is not unkind to me now, butifI tried 
to meddie with him——”’ she covered her 
eyes with per hand and shuddered. 

“Ie he your nusband?” 

It seemed a brutal question to ask her, 
but she bad a wedding-ring on ber finger, 
and I could not understand any er 

tion. For she did not beg me to heip 
er to escape, as I had balf-6x pected. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered quietly, without any 
explanation, 

“How long kave you been married to 


-bim?” { could not help asking her. 


“Four monthe!”’ 

She uncovered her eyes and looked at me 
strangely, hardly, as she spoke, 

“Ie that your house that we are living 
in?’’ she demanded abruptly. 

1 answered, ‘‘Yes,”’ 

“Could oot youleave it to us and go 
away befure he comes back?”’ 

It seems, now, a cool request for her to 
have madé, bat the coolness of it did not 
strike me so much at thetime; I was im . 

ressed instead by the sense of despair that 
t implied. 

She was asking, as it appeared to me, for 
such a horrible fate. I could not believe 
she meant it. 

‘“Oannot I help you in any other way?’’ 
was my reply. 

“Nothing can help me, nothing. I amas 
good as dead, I should like you to tell no 
one that you have seen me here, to deny 
it if anyone asks you.”’ 

She spoke passionately and bitterly. If 
she had married this man in some strange 
moment of infatuation she had swiftly re- 

nted and was alreay ashamed. Did she 

now that he wasa murderer? I thought 
not. 

‘Is your busband unkind to you?r”’ 

“) have told you, no, not now.” 

W hen bad he been so? I wondered. 

“He wants me to think well of him, he 
tries to drop his evil ways that I may do it, 
It is strange that he should care, but he 
would like me to love him.”’ 

She spoke with a kind of shuddering 
horror and wonder, Here was no mere 
disenchantment, I could not understand 
her, 

“why not leave himtheo?” I asked. 

“No,” she said, ‘never. Here I am hid- 
den. He wants me to be hidden, but he 
could find me anywhere. And I will never 
go back to the woxid; never. No one shall 
know that I even live!”’ 

Her state of mind seemed so unreasonable 
and deplorable that 1 tried to rouse her 
from it violently. I did not see how I could 
otberwise help her, 

“Do you know,’ I said, “that he isa 
murderer?”’ 

‘“‘Why do you tell me?” she answered; 
“you are cruel. I bave guessed it, or why 
should I have been so afraid when I saw 

ou? Atleasthe marders no one here, 

be one thing that makes me not loathe 
myself is the knowledge that I save others 
while I suffer myself. Go away, and let us 
have your house, then he will murder no 
one more,” 

‘But if we brought him to justice? You 
would be free!” I said, wishing to test her 
farther, 

“And they would know!” 

Who were on I wondered again, Oould 
she bave kept this dreadful marriage a seo- 
ret from her friends? 

It could not be hidden,”’ she went on to 
say, ‘you would ieave me alive, You 
would not kill me with him after you had 
told all the world,” 


I was utterly perplexed, yet the vebe- 
mence of her misery carri me quickly 
away. 

“T bo to see no one in this island; no 


one ever again except him, and some day 
he will end it for us both. He cannot have 
patience with my ways for ever. I boped 
the owner of this place would never re- 
turn, but I was afraid that he must come 
back, and then what would “+s What 
new and dreadful thing shoul have to 
see?’’ 

, — looked at me fixedly and thought- 
ully. 

‘tHe would kill you,’’ she said, in a low 
"os would have no chance against 

m. 

‘‘Forewarned is forearmed,”’ I answered, 
trying tospeak lightly, butshe looked at 
mé almost in reproach, as if I jested with 
ber terrors, 

“There isonething you migbt do for 
me,’ she said, “if you will swear to be sec- 
ret, and to do it just as I tell you.”’ 

I asked her what it was, without commit- 
ting myself to any promise, and in the end 
1 accepted her commission. 

I think she gave it to me for two reasons; 
first, because it would take me immediate- 
ly away trom the island, and I believe that 
sbe hoped in my absence to induce her 
wicked husband to depart elsewhere. 

I was glad to oblige her and not unwilling 
to bave time to think the circumstances 
over. 

1 did not know how to interfere to her 
advantage, nor bad I the right to do it, her 
history being a blank to me; but I was 
deeply interested in ber unbappy fate, I 
fel. quite sure that she needed personal 
belp aod protection, even while she re- 
fused them. 

If I bad no right to give such help, was 
there no one who had? 

I made her no promise except that | 
would do her errard as secretly as possibile, 
but that night, when the strange inmates 
of my sbanty had closed their door sod 
disappeered, I pushed off from the island 
with a numberof valuable pearls in my 
possession. 
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Iwasto get the pearls exchanged for 


dand tosend the proceeds to ‘Mrs, 


qo" Cottage, North 


Robertson, Green Lane 
Beckerton, England.” ; 
| was so to wanage the affair, \f possible, 
that it should not be discovered even from 
what part of the world the money had 
ne. 
“ ie pearls are my own,” the lady said; 
“he gave them to ne; he has quantities, 
though he goes on collecting still, They 
are of no use to bim or to me while we live 
inthisway. 1 think he used to go to the 
settlements and spend a great deal from 
time to time, and then begin to store up 
again. Batit is different now; he — 
what wo wantand comes back again. He 
has never left ime for more than a few days 
ata time.” 

“Does be not take you with him?” 

“Not to the towns, No; and I not wish to 

0,’ 

The indescribable shrinking with which 
she answered me was another proof of 
her reluctance to meet her {fellow-creat- 
ures on the present platform of her life. 
What would her place be among them to. 
day? 

She had once been guarded from the 
rough and evil things of the world, so that 
sucu a wan as she bad now married would 
hardly have Deen permitted tospeak to her 
atall. 

“Then you 
places?”’ 

“] prefer it. But this is the nicest of any 
we have been in. You have so many things 
tbat are like home, Weare not so much 
savages here, [think that, for my sake, 
he meant to stop if you did not come back; 
and if you did——-”’ she sighed and shud- 
dered. 

“He could easily get rid of me,” I sug- 
gested. 

Spe looked at megravely and answored 
with her strang®é simplicity: 

“He is a strong nan, and be has no scru- 
les,” 

, “Do you 866 absolutely no one else?’ 

“Oneeortwice 1 haveseen men who know 
him; but he does not want me to speak to 
them; we go away afterwards to another 
place; or if natives show themselves, then 
we go away Somewhere else,”’ 

“Are you not atraid of being left alone?” 
I asked her; but she gazed at me in won- 
der, as if to demand what there was left to 
be afraid of, 

“There ia one thing I should like to ask 
you,’ | said; “if your husband does not 
care What you do with these pearls, and 
would gladly give you more, why don’t 
you vet him tosend them for you?” 

F.cbaps my inquiry was unkind, but I 
was devoured by a inost sympathetic curi- 
OBI1LY. 

Toe not tbat I doubted anything she 
told me, but only that { wished to under- 
stand her circumstances a8 much as pos- 
sibie, in order to help ber. 

“Do you think,’? she said, trembling 
witha sudden emotion, “that I would 
speak to him of those people, that I would 
let him Know tbat they were ever in my 
tuoughis, or bring them, by any word of 
mine, into bis? Better that tiey sbould 
starve to death than that they should be 
put intoany sort of communication with 
him or his,”’ 

She burstinto tears then, for the first 
time, and I was shocked at the intensity 
ot her distress, at the passion of her 
sobs, 

lt was some time before she could regain 
her self-control; £ had evidently touched a 
chord in her memory which absolutely 
unnerved her, accustomed as she had now 
become to 4e/f-suppression. 

l was ashamed of myself; I asked her 
no nore questions, but promised to carry 
out her instructions, to the best of my 
ability, 

Wel., I took the pearls,and managed the 
business, but badly enough,as it afterwards 
turned out, 

I was never a good band at this sort of 
thing. I was away nearly a week over it, 
and 1 wondered what was happening on the 
Island meanwhile, 

1 had gone to M , the most consider- 
able town within a moderate voyage, and 
had afterwards nade mmy way back to the 
settieiment nearest to my island; and still I 
had not nade up my mind what to do 
next, 

1 could not simply abandon the girl to 
her fate, as ane had practically asked me to 
do, nor could I interfere against her own 
Wish, 


live entirely in solitary 





[rO BE CONTINUED.] 
a 


THE Bary'’s TEETH.—“It would be a 
Mistake,’ says a famous German writer, 
“to believe tbat we are more mediwval than 
cther nations, The measures for relieving 
the dangers {rom the cruel attacks by the 
ainbusuing teeth upon the unsophisticated 
baby, prove beder than anything else how 
the maternal (and professional?) minds 
bave been impressed py awe-stricken faith 
down to the second balf of the nineteenth 
century. In different parts of Germany, 
Australia, and Switzerland they resort to 
‘ne following measures. The tooth of a 
colt a twelve-month old is worn round the 
heck at the time of the increasing moon. 
Tue paw ot a mole, bitten off, is sewed in 
(4 bag) and worn round the neck,the baby 
© be licked by dogs. The bead of a mouse 
‘8 used as the paw of a mule, Every female 
visitor gives the baby a hard boiled egg. 
The baby is carried to the butcher, who 
touches the gums with fresh ealf’s blood, 
The gu nS are touched with the teeth of a 





wolf or with the claw of acrab. Tue baby 
18 BUY iwith three morsels from the | 
. w rerid e after 
ws x read f n the wv ne feast 
. ~ing . - y epi te: a 
*” ce 





on Good Friday. A bone found by accident 
under the straw mattress. Mother, when 
first going to church afier confinement, 
kneeis on right knee first. A man coming 
to visit is silently given a coin, touches the 
gums of the baby three times, and—goes 
to the tavern,’’ All these customs in cul- 
tured Germany, in the nineteenth cent- 
ury! 








At Monte Carlo. 


BY E. ADAIR, 








trim lawns, smooth patbs, and brilliant 

parterres of tropical flowers and shrubs 
which surround the gambling saloons of 
that corner of the world “where ever 
prospect pleases, and only man 
vile,’’ 

In a shady corner, in a comfortable 
American Jounging chair, there reciines a 
young Englishman, whose emaciated feat- 
jane and languid air bespeak him an in- 
valid. 

He lies back with his eyes shut, inhaling 
the vy hairand sweet scents of that 
most delicious climate, while the lazy hum- 
ming of bees, and the distant strains of 
music seem to obviate the necessity for 
the songs of the birds, which, singularity 
enough, are never heard in Monte 
Carlo, 

At his feet there rolls on the grass a little 
baby girl ofabout two years old, who is 
watched from a respectable distance by a 
clean white-capped bonne, as she plies her 
needle diligently under the shade of an 
adjoining palm tree. 

The remaining figure in the group is that 
of a sweet-looking girl, in a fresh brown 
bolland dress and siiady white hat, who 
sits a little behind the invalid, with a large 
green fan in her band, which she occasion- 
laly raises and slowly waves to and fro to 
keep off the mosquitces, 

One would never think sne was old 
enough to be the mother of that plump, 
intelligent-looking child whois scrambling 
up her father’s knee with little out-strétch- 
ed bands, imploring attention. 

Captain and Mrs. Spencer have been mar- 
ried three years, and he has just returned 
invalided froma military operation, He 
bas been very ill, and is ordered to Monte 
Carlo for the change. 

Although now al! reasonable anxiety for 
bis health 18 over, yet Mrs. Spencer does 
not look happy assbe sits there, and her 
eyes are fixed, with an anxious careworn 
look, on the brilliantly blue sea, which glit- 
tera and sparkles in thedistance, 

Any casual observer would, on noticing 
the group, imagine that the anxiety she 
must feel for her husband caused her mel- 
ancholy expression. Hut that is not the 
Case. 

Only yesterday as she was passing by the 
gambling saloon she felt a sudden desire to 
go inside, and see for herself what it was 
like. 

She had passed and repassed the doors 
many times before without feeling any wish 
to enter, but then she had always been with 
her husband, or other friends, and thistime 
she was alone, 

Timidly, though somewhat reassured by 
the crowds of gay and noisy folks passing 
in and out,among whoin she observed 
many undeniably English people,she crept 
inside the folding doors, and paused half 
alarmed yet more interested by the scene 
that met her gaze. 

The tables, surrounded by eager excited 
crowds, the hoarse voices of the eroupiers, 
the glare and bustle, and contusion of 
sounds; above all the intense concentrated 
attention of the gau:blers on the game, 
fascinated her, and was unlike anything 
she had imagined. 

She stood watching the gay scene for a 
time, afraid to venture further, 

At last she approached cautiously to see a 
little nearer and found herself next to a 
bepnevolent-looking old gentieman who 
courteously made way for her, and thusshe 
found herself immediately behind the 
backs of the players who were seated round 
the tables. 

She saw with astonishment how some had 
piles of napoleons and bank notes spread 
out before them,and seemed to be constant. 
ly adding to them. 

Just in front of where she stood,there sat 
a lady, evidently of distinction, whose 
clearly-cut features showed an air of 
haughty indifference to whether she won or 
lost, though her white banda were con- 
stantly bringing back fresh additions to her 
store, which at last assumed large propor- 
tions. 

Suddenly she rose,and, sweeping her 
gains intoa velvet reticuie, turned and 
eame face to tace with Caroline Spen- 


Te sun was blazing down upon the 


cer. 

She smiled, showed a row of beautifully 
white teeth, and motioning towards the 
table said in a foreign accent: 

‘‘Madame will doubtiess back the red; it 
is wonderful.”’ 

Caroline drew back hastily, at which the 
lady smiled and said: 

“Ob, do not look #0 choked; J, even I, 
have got all this—10,000 francs, I only 
put on one five-frauc pisce to begin;’’ open- 





ther saying how much he hoped to be able 
to get to college, but he was dreadful! 
—_— thet bis father could not affo 

10,000 francs—$2000, Her color rose, and 
her eyessperkied as she refiected if she 
could only win something, even a quarter 
of that, what a help it would be. 

The foreign lady stand behind her 
noted her changing color and bending for- 
ward w again, “Do not be afraid, it 
is but to put in on the red.”’ 

Half hesitating, Caroline drew her little 

1we from her pocket, but the sight of it 

rought 2 rush of home memories which 
caused ber tospring up quickly and ex- 
claim: 

“J cannot, I must not; please jet me 


The purse had been knitted for ber as a 
wedding present by ber old nurse, who 
= been in the place of a mother to 

er. 

The lady looked much disappointed, but 
leant cver again and whispered in the moat 
seductive tones: 

“Then, my dear madame, you will do 
me this little favor; place this on the red 
for me,” 


Unwillingly Caroline complied,and when 
in return for the napoleon the croupier 
pusbed over to her a little heap of gold,she 
sbrank back in nervous horror, and made 
her escape. 

This is what is weighing on ber mind, as 
she sitathere so placidly in the scented 
heat, and lazily waves the !arge green fan 
to and fro, keeping time with the gentle 
monotonous plashing of the waves. 

Presently the temptation reasserts itself 
so forcibly, that she rises and leans over 
her husband, to see it he is aware of her 
movements, but he is lying back with 
hie eyes closed, and evidently fast 
asleep. 

The little child, tired of such adull com- 
panion,bas crept way to her beloved bonne, 
and both are out of signt. 

Caroline rises gentiy, and speeds with 
wings of fear towards the Pavilion; only 
dropping intoa decorous walk when she 
comes in sight of the gaily-dreasei crowds 
passing to and fro. 

This time, possessed ny the one idea of 
gaining some money to send home, she 
boldly entered the saloon and, taking the 
firat vacant seat, produces a five-franc plece 
from her slender store, and puts it on to 
the red with trembiing fingers. Kelezitionss- 
ly the croupier rakes it up. 

Caroline stakes again with the same re- 
sult, But now the gambiing fever has in- 
fected her; with eyes tull of tears she goes 
on desperately putting one after another 
coin down, only to lone It. 

She has emptied her purse, what shal! 
she do? She site with straining eyes, gazing 
on the board, 

At last the red turns up, again and again, 
and ane has no money to stake. She rises 
from her place, leaves the heated saloon, 
and issues forth into the ovol fresh 


alr, 

Witb ber brain in a whirl she s 
back to where she left her husband and 
child, Cautiously she takes froin his re- 
laxed fingers the pocket-book whicb he had 
been luoking over before sleep overtook 
him, and flies back again. 

Again and again she loses, again and 
again sbe doubles, nay trebles, her stakes, 
only to see them ewept away. All thoughts 
of home and honor are lost, and th a 
teverish haste she watches the board, and 
puts on the money recklessly. 

At last she finds the pocket-book isempty 
all the return-money, all that they have 
to take them home, is gone. She tears off 
her rings—ah! they are gone too! Her watch 
and chain follow; sbe looks wildly round 
for more, 

Suddenly a little tottering figure craw!s 
up to her, and clasps her round the knees 
with baby cries of pieasure at finding 
her. 

Her child has crept after her; who knows 
by what instinct, and has found her— 
here! 

All matermal feeling seems dead in her 
bosom; she eatches up the child, noting 
half unoonselously the looks of admiration 
cast upon it, and seats her on the green 
cloth. 

Tbe hoard goes round; the cry of th: 
croupier ‘Red wins,” sounds far away iv 
her ears—tor the first time at Monte Carico 
she bas won. 

A mingled roar of incredulity, congratu. 
jation and amazement fills ber ears as the 
croupler, aided by the united strength of 
two or three assistants, rolls over to her 
thirty-six babies of all sizes, ages, and na 
tional ties. 


« * * + e * 


Carolir 4 opened her eyes with a cry of 
amazement, and found that the iarge yreenu 
fan nad fallen from her grasp, that her hus. 
band was gently shaking her by the #hou!- 
der, and that the bonne carrying the #leep- 
ing baby was standing by ber cuair. 

The shadows were lengtheninyg,jand as 
she started to her feet with a sense of half 

neredulous relief, aciock in the distance 
struck seven, and Captain Spenoer said 
playfully: 


“My dear Carrie, you have had # good 

















ing her bag and disclosing a quantity Of | «lsep; we had to wake you, or we shouid be 
napoleons and notes lying mixed up inside | too late for dinner,” 
tt. C —- 
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Scientific and Useful. 


CEMENT FOR IRON AND StTonn.—Gly- 
cerine and litharge stirred to a paste hard- 
ens rapidly, and makes a durable cement 
for tron = iron, for two stone surtaces, 
and especially for fastening iron in stone, 
The cement is insoluble, and is not attack- 
ed by strong acids, 


From Doo’s Harr.—Among other curio- 
sities at present on exhibition is a piece of 
stuff woven out of dog’s hair. The stuff is 
brown in color, with a tricolor stripe on the 
margin, looks like rough tweed, but feeis 
like good silk tissue, and must be very 
strong. A portrait of thedog, whosuppliied 
the textile, Is also given, and enjoys popu- 
larity. A demand for dog’s hair tissues has 
sprung up in consequence both ‘or ladies 
dresses and waistooats for foppish young 
men, 


A New HuRpiL&.—-A new hurdie, or 
iron tence, is designed to prevent climbing 
over. The top spikes are curved in pe 
site ways #0 as to form hooks which catch 
on the dress of any would-be anner. 
The fence is made of square or rounded 
bars, and sometimes the books are tormed 
by dividing abar atthe top and turning 
the points to both sides. Ordinary iron 
fencing with spiked tops is by no means « 
sure peas of climbing, and the new 
burdle appears to bea decided yot simple 
improvement in this respect. 


THE STORING OF Oxyaern.—One of the 
industries now followed in London ia that 
of separating and storing oxygen from the 
atmosphere. This curious industry has an 
application in the maturing of spirits and 
the improvement of beer. This is far from 
being the only application of pure oxygen, 
tor which the prices is good, put it is not- 
able, and no doubt distillers and bonders 
will give heed to the discovery. It im maid 
that the oxygen, in contact with the aptrita, 
accomplishes ina few days what is done by 
from three to five years by nature. 


STeR:. SPiK KES, —A series of experiments 
were recently tried in the manufacture of 
stee! railroad apikes, The object isto make 
a finished article by rolling tne bar ao that 
Ita width will be the leugth of a spike and 
in such a shape that the spikes may be cut 
from it with shears, pretty much as a cut 
nail is made, except that the head Is formed 
inthe rolling process, The first test was 
mad by running through *ome steel ralle 
that had been slowly heated fortwoanda 
half hours. The result was fairly success. 
fol, and it ia thought that » few changes in 
the rolla will make the operation entirely 
satisfactory. Should the scheme be suc- 
ceseaful it will work a revolution In the cost 
and manner of making railroad spiken, 

—_e ee 


EZ arm and arden. 


Fence Posts --There is nothing to pre- 
vent ihe growing of trees for tance posta, 
Poar trees, grown on the line intended for 
a fence, will no! be injured if the staples 
for holding a wire fence are driven into 
them, and such a fenee combines useful- 
ness and profit. 


BurLpIna.—In building barns, stables, 
or outuouses of apy ind that are not 
plastered, the use of stiff building paper 
ander the boards or siding will add greatiy 
tothe warmth of the building tn winter. 
The coat will be a trifle compared with the 
ai vantages secured. 


CorRn-CRIBS, Oorp crite should = not 
only be rat-proof tut water-proof. There 
should be some protection on the sides, as 
the openings for the admission of air also 
aimit rain ifthe winds are high. When 
corn becomes wet {tia injured, and drying 
will not then be of advantage. 


FERTILITY,—It in not profitable to aban- 
don « piece of land hecaune it Is not fertile, 
Haise sheep on ii, and eudeavor to bring it 
pack to a condition to admit of the growth 
of some kind of crop which may be plowed 
inder. Sbesp and the turning under of 
green manurial crops will restore any plece 
of Jand to fertility. 


Tut Provitsa —It may require several 
years to derive the largest profit trom a 
lari. Farming i* siow business, and al- 
though the work is supposed to extend 
over ne entire year, yet a whole year’s 
work may be but a beginning. A coltor 
a calf acquires several years to mature, and 
pastures do not pay tor several years froin 
seeding. 


Turk Datry.,— Without a good, all glass, 
dairy thermometor there is #0 much guens- 
work thatin winter at least, you are sure 
to run afoul of thatrocky question: “Why 
doean’t the butter come?’ [tis suflicient io 
say here that one reason why it doesn’t 
come is because the temperature of the 
cream ia notright. The thermometer will 
tell you in a much better and cleaner way 
than your finger. 


FxeDina.—lIn feeding swine a great deal 
depends upon the way they are fed as well 
as upon the food. Hogsare gluttons and 
use no moderation in taking tood, particu- 
larly at first. Indigestion is a common 
trouble among bogs and an 6x pensive one 
to the owner. Feed at fratsiops and lignt 
tood, like meal, corn, soaked corn, etc., 


after the first bas beeu coosumed and the 
appetite partially satisfied More time wil 
~ taken, more cheing done and better 


esuite pre juced 
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Matter and Method, 

The question ‘‘How are we to read?’’ is 
intimately linked with the equally wide 
and important one, ‘‘What are we to 
read ?’’ 

They act and react upon each other, the 
one is not complete without the other; for, 
even when our learned men have come to 
& satisiactory conclusion as to what we are 
to read if we want to grow wiser and bet- 
ter, it becomes evident at once that some 
method is necessary for enabling us to get 
the greatest benefit from it. 

Locke's advice to students—those who 
are already somewhat advanced—amounts 
to this: Reading is nothing more than a 
process of furnishing us with ideas, and 
sometimes facts, which we are bound to 
ruminate over in order to gain knowledge. 
We must bind ourselves down to think over 
and caretully review what we have read. 
This method, he tells us, of gauging the 
depth and value of the knowledge im. 
parted to ua will only be burdensome at 
first; it is a habit easily acquired, and, 
when we have accustomed ourselves to it, 
gives us a grasp of miod which enables us 
to form an opinion on a subject with fa 
cilty, rapidity and’salety. 

“Tne motions and views of a mind ex. 
ercised that way,’’ says Locke, ‘‘are won. 
deriully quick; and a man used to such 
sort of reflections sees as much st one 
giimpee as would require a long discourse 
to lay before another and make out in an 
entire and gradual deduction "’ 

Our daily experience shows us the truth 
of this, if we only observe and reflect. 

Uatortunately men work themselves into 
such & feverish coodition that they become 
mere machines; reflection becomes posi 
tively painful to many, as solitude is mad. 
dening. Yet intellectual health with ut 
occasiynal solitude ts an impossibility. 

Carlyle, on the other hand, advises 
young students to read much, but with 
care; he classes books and papers “‘like 
men’s soule—some are goats, others 
sheep.”’ 

Bull, ‘Any good book, any book that is 
wiser than yourself, will teach you some 
thing—s great many things, indirectly and 
directly—it your mind be open to learn. 
This old counsel of Johnson's is also good 
and universally applicable: ‘Read what 
you do honestly feel wish and curiosity to 
read.’ The very wish and curiosity indi- 
cates that you, then and there, are the per. 
e0n likely to get good by it.’’ 

Thus, within certain limits, we must be 
our own guides, being content fo read 
what is good. 

Now all this arguing and putting forth of 
plans, and harping upon generalities must, 
it would seem, pertorce be reduced to this: 
our reading, Our study—ior the two should 
be synonymous—ehould be divided into 
two periods; during the first we are under 
tutelage, and must read what is set before 
us, and jay down the foundation for our 
great and rea) work 

During this period, say some, and we 
cordially agree with them, we must imbibe 


much knowledge without,at the time. be 





ing able to distinctly understand all we 
learn. Indeed, with our present system of 
education, this must assume great propor- 
tions. 

Yet the curriculum must be got through. 
In a good private education a more rational 
and reasoning method of teaching is prac- 
ticable. 

Still, there is always a certain time for 
which, and there are many subjects which 


a child must learn perrot-wise, whatever 


system of education be adopted. 

Between this stage and the second there 
is a transient state, probably the most im- 
portant of all, when the young man is 
feeling his way and endeavoring to walk 
slone; here and now a careful guiding 
hand, neither too strict nor too easy, will 
be of immense value, {fr the taste is now 
being formed, and, perhaps, the whole fu 
ture career depends upon the direction in 
which the taste of-the disciple is led and 
confirmed. 

A good man or woman is a sufficient 
guide during the preliminary stage; a very 
wise man is necessary during the second. 
For, trom this transient state we emerge 
into manhood, when we must choose for 
ourselves, and according to our capacity 
and the constitution of our mind. 

We may do too little or too much, read 
wisely or foolishly, for the steering of our 
course is a difficult matter, and the success 
of our voyage through the; shoals and 
quicksands of literature depends greatly 
upon our primary and secondary instruc- 
tion or training. 

What is absolutely certain is, that he who 
allows his mind to lie tallow—unemployed 
in rational refiection, is grievously at 
fault. 

We cannot all be very wise, great phi- 
losophers and sages, but we all can and 
should lay in a certain loading of learning 
and wisdom, and it concerns us vitally to 
ascertain our capacity, and forthwith fall 
to work and gather in our lading. 

ee Se 

Every period of life has its peculiar 
temptations and dangers. But youth is 
the time when we are the moat likely to be 
ensnared. This, preeminently, is the 
forming, fixing period the spring scason 
of disposition and habit; and it is during 
this season, more than any other, that the 
character assumes its permanent shape and 
color, and the young are wont to take 
their course for time and for eternity. 

A man in old age is like a sword in a 
shop window. Men that look upon the 
periect blade do not imagine the process 
by which it was completed. Man is a 
aword, daily life is the workshop, and God 
is the drtificer; and those cares which beat 
upon the anvil, and file the edge, and eat 
in, acid like, the inscription upon the hilt, 
these are the very things that fashion the 
man. 

Man was sent into the world to be a 
growing and exhauatiess force. The 
world was spread out around him to be 
seized and conquered. Realms of infinite 
truth burst open above him, inviting him 
to tread those shining coasts along which 
Newton dropped his plummetand Her 
sche) sailed—a Columbus of the skies. 

Rerorm, like charity, must begin at 
home Once well at home, how will it 
radiate outwards, irrepressibly, into all that 
we touch and handle, apeak and work; 
kindling ever new light by incalculable 
contagion; spreading, in geometric ratio, 
tar and wide; doing good only, wherever 
it spreads, and not evil. 


Tas record of life runs thus: Man 
creeps into childhood, bounds into youth, 
sobers in‘o manhood, softens into age, 
totters into second childhood, and slum 
bers into the cradle prepared for him, 
thence to be watched and cared for. 

Tap best rules to form a young man 
are, to talk little, to hear much, to reflect 
alone upon what has passed in company, 
to distrust one’s own opinions, and value 
Others’ that deserve it. 

Great merit or great faliings will make 
you respected or despised; but triffes, lit 
tle attentions, mere nothings, either done 
or neglected, will make you either liked or 
disliked, in the general run of the world 


Examine yourself, why you like such 





and such people, and dislike such and such 
others, and you will find that those dif- 
ferent sentiments proceed from very slight 


In mortals there is a care for trifies 
which proceeds from love and conscience, 
and is most holy; and a care for trifles 
which comes of idleness and frivolity, and 
js most base. And so, also, there is 
gravity proceeding from thought, which is 
most noble; and a gravity proceeding from 
dulness and mere incapability of enjoy- 
ment, which is most base. 

He that has enerzy enough in his con- 
stitution to root out a vice should go a little 
further, and try to plant a virtue in its 
place; otherwise he will have his labor to 
renew. A strong soi] that has produced 
weeds may be made to produce wheat with 
much less difficulty than it would cost to 
make it produce nothing. 

Ir is easier to polish the manners than 
to reform the heart, to disguise a fault than 
to conquer it. He who can venture to ap- 
pear as he is must be what he ought to be, 
a difficult and arduous task, which often 
requires the sacrifice ot many a, darling in- 
Clination and the exertion of many a pain- 
tul effort. 

Omit afew of the most'abstruse sciences, 
and mankind’s study of man occupies 
neatly the whoie field of literature. The 
burden of history is what man has been; 
of law, what he does; of physiology, what 
he is; of ethics, what he ought to be; of 
revelation, what he shall be. 

RELIGION, in its purity, is not so much 
& pursuit as a temper; or rather it is a tem- 
per, leading to the pursuit of all that is 
high and holy. Its foundation is taith; its 
action, works; its temper, holiness; its aim, 
obedience to God in improvement of self, 
and benevolence to men. 


Nature has made us passive, and to 
suffer is our lot. While we are in the 
flesh every man has his chain and clog; 
only it is looser and lighter to one man 
than to another, and he is more at ease 
who takes it up and carries it than he who 
drags it. 

Pring, ill-nature and want of sense are 
the three great sources of ill manners. 
Without some one of these defects no man 
will behave himself ill for want of experi 
ence, or what, in the language of fools, is 
called knowing the world. 

Mauice is the Devil’s picture. Lust 
makes .1.en brutish, and malice makes 
them devilish. Malice is mental murder; 
you may kill a man and never touch him. 
‘Whosoever hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer.’’ 

Goop manners are the settled medium 
of social, as specie is of commercial, life. 
Returns are equally expected for both; and 
people will no more advance their civility 
to a bear than their money to a bankrupt. 


A BETTER principle than this, that -‘the 
majority shall rule,’’ is this other, that 
justice shall rule. ‘‘Justice,’’ says the Code 
of Justinian, ‘‘is the constant and perpet 
ual desire to render every man his due,”’ 


As small letters htirt the sight, so do 
small matters him that is too much intent 
upon them; they vex and stir up anger, 
which begets an evil habit in him in refer. 
ence to greater affairs. 

Yours, enthusiasm and tenderness are 
like the days of spring. Instead of com. 
plaining, O my heart, of their brief dura 
tion, try to enjoy them. 

SurrgRine becomes beautiful when any 
One bears great calamities with cheerful. 
ness, not through insensibility, but through 
greatness of mind. 

TRvE glory consists in so living as to 


make the world happier and better for our 
living. 





Hx who isthe most slow in making a | 


nr 


promise is the most faithful in the perform 
ance of it 
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| Within the last three months @ dosen have bee® 


The Werild’s Happenings. 
Fifty years ago the daguerreotype was 


invented in Franca, 


Vasear Hospital, at Poughkeepsie, has § 


patients and 13 doctors. 

The postmaster of Yorktown, N. Y., has 
held that office for 48 years. 

The Prince of Wales has engagemeny 
booked for every day of 1889. 

English people bought over 600,000 bar. 
relsof American apples last year. 

Of 26,000 criminals arrested in Paris, 
16,000 haa not attained the age of 20. 

Ot the 198 members of the Dlinois Leg- 
islature 128 were born outside the State, 

After a courtship of 25 years a Todd 
county, Ky., couple have got married, 

A Chicago advertiser sets forth that he 
has a diamond ring to exchange for coal. 

“A clothes pin trust,’’ to put up the 
price of clothee-pins and wash-boards, is the latest, 

The Jamaica ‘‘Ginger’’ ia the name of 9 


new weekly paper about to be started at Jamaica, 
vt 


Not a single baby has been born in Lib. 


erty, Ky., for 13 years. Liberty has a population of 
700, 


‘Keep to your left!'’ is a sign to be 
found on all French highways as a caution to 
drivers. 


A wealthy farmer, near Elkhart, Ind., 
hanged himself recently because uf the death of his 
favorite dog. 


Parson Squills, of Florida, dreamed that 
he wasa horse, and kicked his bedstead to pieces 
with his heels, 


The prison on Deer Island, Boston har- 
bor, was so crowded that 150 of the better behaved 
inmates were pardoned. 


Fifty years ago 1,000 reformed drunk- 
ards marched in procession at the first anniversary 
of the Washington Society. 


A Frenchman spent 10 years of his life 
to invent a noiseless clock, and when he had suc- 
ceeded nobody would buy it. 


Ladies carried sunshades in the streets of 


Montreal one day recently. The next day there was 
a drop to 10 degrees below zero. 


A tramp, killed by an engine at Venice, 
Il., had on 12 shirts, 6 pairs of drawers and 3 pairs 
of pantaloons. He had $85 in his pockets. 


A California clergyman lately went 
crazy while preaching, and descending from the 
pulpit threw books and chairs among the congrega- 
tion. 


Cincinnati has a ‘‘college’’ which turns 
out ‘‘doctors’’ in five weeks. It teaches ‘'‘vita- 
pathy.’’ About 200 M, D.’sbave been graduated to 
date. 


A deformed ‘‘newsboy,’’ who died in St. 
Louis recently, left money and securities amounting 
to $23,000. He was 36, and had sold papers for % 
years. 


A Chinese paper tells of a monkey that 
extiaguished a fire by emptying the contents of s 
teapot on the flames, which were rapidly consuming 
acurtain. 


There are on the earth 1,000, 000,000 in- 
habitants; of these 93,033,038 die every year, 91,24 
every day, 8,730 every bour, and 60 every minute, or 
levery second, 


Captain Frink, of South Windham, Me., 
who has been almost totally deaf for nearly two 
years, during a violent sneezing attack a few days 
ago regained his hearing. 


A woman 102 years o!d arrived at Bid- 
deford, Maine, over the Grand Trunk from Canads 
the other day, with her husband, aged 80, She 
could speak English, French and Irish. 


The progress of electricity as a railway 
motive power is indicated by the fact that there are 
pow in America 52 electric street railways in opera- 
tion, and 47 constructing or under contract. 


The Council ot Pratt City, Kan., has 
passed an ordinance requiring all law breakers to 
work out the fines imposed upon them on the streets 
and alleys of the city, at the rate of $1 a day. 


The colored washerwomen of Albany, 
Ga., have served notice upon Chang Lee, a Chinese 
laundryman who arrived there, that he must leave 
the city atonce. A year ago they drove a couple of 
Chinese laundrymen out of the city by force. 


Edward Shannon, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
celebrated his 100th birthday recently by giving ® 
party to his 3 daughters, 17 grandchildren and 2 
great-grandchildren, The old gentieman danced & 
jig with his eldest daughter and sang several songs. 


A millionaire named Tagleibei, who died 
recently at Milan, bequeathed the sum of 50,00 
francs to the street-sweepers of that tuwn, on con- 
dition that they would ail goto his tuneral in their 
working clothes. In his youth he had himself been 
astreet-sweeper, 


A gentleman who tried to get some gold 
dollars recently, to give to some little friends, ws 
unable to secure them at any of the banks. The 
teller of one bank said they were practically out of 
circulation, He finally obtained them from a mouey 
broker at an advance of 3 cents a piece. 


A Spiritualistic medium in New Hamp: 
shire bas added another to the numerous wronk 
guesses of people in her business. She declared thst 
the body of a missing Hampton Falls, N.H., farmer 
was in a bole in the river, but it was found at the 
top of atree. Hechained himself to the tree and 
then committed suicide. 


A cat owned by a farmer who lives nesr 
Norwich, Conn.. has developed a fancy for stealing 
clothes-pins. While the animal is never know® 
touch clothes-pins of its owner, it brings home ® 
ean Gnd lying round loose in the neighbors’ ys 


brought bome in this way 
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THE GAUNTLET OF, SILENOE, 





BY SUSIE M. BEST. 





You have flung me the gauntlet of Silence! 
So be it, L accept your decree; 

The stillness by me shali be broken 
Not e’en in eternity. 


Tho’ you should regret and be sorry 
That you treated me cruelly, 

1 would take ne word of repentance— 
It means ‘*to the death’’ with me.} 


You have flung me the gauntlet of Silence: 
You were deaf when I pleaded to you; 

And now I've accepted your challenge, 
For time and eternity too. 


The Mountsea Mystery. 


BY F. J. C. 











gether, and in due course we both 

started in the world—heina bank, I 
in “the study and practice of the law.’”’ I 
think I may conscientiously say that I 
stuck fairly wellto my work andin due 
course struggled through the ‘‘Pass exami- 
nation at the Inatitute.”’ 

On thestrength of this I felt more than 
justified in taking a holiday, and it struck 
me that Brown was the man with whom I 
should like to spend it, provided he could 
renounce the bank for a season. 

By a great stroke of luck, he managed to 
tit in nis leave to suit mine, and everything 
was arranged, except the comparatively 
unimportent item of -where we were to go. 

I really did not care whether 1 went in- 
land or to the sea, and boldly said so when 
talking the matter over one day. Where- 
upon Brown, in that decisive way of his, 
said: 

“I tell you what it is, Charteris: we'll go 
down to Mountsea.”’ 

Now Mountsea is a most excellent spot 
in many ways. 

Amongst other advantages it possesses 
the great charm of being very little known 
and, consequently, inexpensive. 

“All right,” I replied, glad to have my 
mind made up for me. And in due course 
we found ourselves comfortably settled in 
the quaint little inn of Mountsea, 

There is no station at Mountsea, 

You and your goods and chattels (unless 
you preter a walk ) are brought trom Orfield 
—the nearest point to which the railway 
goes—by a sort of glorified market cart, 
drawn by an interesting old relic once be- 
lieved to have been of the horse tribe, but 
whose semblance of that noble genus has 
been well-nigh effaced by the hand of 
Time. 

Tue driver, at the period I write of, was 
an equal curiosity. 

His age was undoubted, but the date of 
his b.rth was shrouded in mystery. Peo- 
ple say something about the nineties; but 
even if he knew himself he never told a 
soul, 

Brown and I used to gc down sometimes 
in the evening and smoke a pipe with old 
Vickers, and many a strange yarn of his 
early days did he spin for our especial 
benefit. ie 

He had lost an arm in the service, and 
had some smali pension on which he lived 
in a cottage at the extreme outskirts of the 
little village. 

A widowed daughter lived with bim, and 
asaisted the domestic exchequer by taking 
in washing: so that altogether the old man 
was abie to exist com/ortably, 

Well, time passed pleasantly enough 
down at Mountsea. 

We were both fond of swimming, and 
the walks in the neighborhood were lovely; 
though, a8 may be supposed, the excite- 
ments were few, being limited to the draw- 
ing in of the nets in the afternoon and the 
arrive’ of the papers. 

Nearly every evening there was held a 
solemn Tobacco Parliment in the bar-parlor 
of the ‘Sea Horse,” where we were staying 
and the events of the past two or three 
days were discussed with, occasionally, no 
little warmth—for party feeling ran high, 
and the affairs of the nation troubled the 
‘ocal mind considerably. 

But yet there was another attraction at 
Mountsea, The Vicar, Mr. Carruthers, was 
4 connection of Brown’s. 

He was of a quiet and retiring disposition 
and since his wife’s death, some years be 
fore, had lived in almost absolute se~] usion 
with his only daughter, Dora. 

Both Mr. Carruthers and bis daughter 
were most kind and always hospitabie to 
everybody. 

Visitors were rare in those parts, which 
may, tosomeextent,acocounttor the warmth 

ir reception. 

We were at their house a good deal, and 
net there with such society as the little 
liiage afforded 


seme and I hed been at school to- 





Mr. Carruthers’ only sister, an aged and 
somewhat eccentric lady, lived, with an old 
housekeeper as her only servant and com- 
panion, at a large old-fashioned house, 
known as ‘The Laureis,” standing by itself 
rather away from tbe village in the midst 
ofa regular wilderness of a beautiful and 
imposing garden. 

Old Mrs. Jevons never left the house, but 
either her brother or her niece spent an 
hour or two with her every day. 

Mrs. Corfe, her housekeeper, was the 
widow of a coastguardsman, and had lived 
witt. her mistress for a very longtime. Ste 
wasa woman of aboit filty years of age, 
and lived as retired life as Mrs. Jevons 
herself. 

She was a tall, thin, gaunt individual of 
a eomewhat austere countenance, with grey 
bair. She bad a rather anxious lock about 
ber at times, and this was attributed to the 
fect that her only son, Simeon, was a ne’er- 
do-well, who had run away to sea when 
quite a boy. 

He often visited Mountsea and spent all 
his time whilst there in lounging about the 
village, generally in the region of the “‘Sea 
Horse.”’ 

It was rumored among the gossippers 
that he was in some way connected witha 
band of smugglers, who were occas onally 
heard of in the neighborhood. 

Mrs: Jevons had no o'her relatives ex- 
cepting a rackety young neplew, supposed 
to be her prospective beir. 

Apart from his extravagant habits or per 
baps on account of them— for he wes gener- 
ous with his money, when he had any—be 
was very popular in the village, but never 
stayed with his aunt, 

He appeared in a meteoric manner from 
time to time, stayed twoor three days at 
the “Sea Horse,” and then disappeared as 
suddenly as he had arrived. 

Presumably bis visits were not made 
from pure affection; for, though be always 
spoke very bighly of his aunt, heshrewdiy 
suspected that bis regard tor herand desire 
to see her were tempered with more sordid 
considerations, judging trom the remarks 
he made when chaiting over a pipe one 
evening with Brown and myself. 

Indeed, we gathered that he and bis sunt 
bad bad bigh words on the subject of his 
reckless exp°nditure that very day, though 
their differences were not of 80 seriousa 
nature as, in his opinion, to imperi! his 
prospects in that quarter. 

I did not associate so much with him as 
Brown did, for whenever I could obtain a 
reasonable pretext (and, | fear, often when 
I could not) I used to run up to the Vicar- 
age; for the charm of Miss Carru hers’ so- 
ciety was not to be resisted. 

1 was passionately fond of music, and 
Miss Carruthers had an exquisite voice; 
one of those naturally sympathetic voices 
which to me are far sweeter than those 
of your most cultivated artificial melody 
singers. 

1 could conceive no greater pleasure than 
to sit in the half-ligbt of that low, old- 
fashioned room, listening, spell-bound, to 
that sweet voice which thrilled meas no 
music ever did before or has since, 

My classical lore, never extensive, had 
become very rusty; but Mr. Carruthers had 
devoted a great part of his leisure to litera. 
ture; more particularly to Latin; and poor 
as my abilities were, it seemed to gratity 
him to chat over bis pet sul ject with some- 
one who, like myself, knew even a little 
about it. 

I did not, strange though it may seem, 
realise that I was gradually Lut surely fal- 
ling in love with Miss Carruthers. 

I tried in a feeble way to persuade my- 
self that it was mainly to enjoy the intel- 
lectual pleasure of Mr, Carrutuers’ society 
and the charms of music that I went sv ot- 
ten to the Vicarage. 

One day, Brown and | were returning, 
late in the afternoon, trom a ftishiug excur 
sion when, just at the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, we saw Charlie Harcourt, Mrs. Jevone’ 
nephew, talking to old Vickers, whom he 
lett directly he caught sight of us. 

Ashe came toward usI was struck by 
bis haggard and careworn luok, and re- 


marked upon it. 
“Yes,” said he, “I have had a good deal 


of worry lately. Money, as usual, isscarce. 


In fact, I’m ina dilemma just now and 
don’t see my way out of it.’’ 

I did not care to question bim as to bis 
private affairs, thinking thatif he wished 
to tell us anything or ask our advice, he 
would do so, For though Harcourt was 
always friendly, be was not 66 4 rulé com- 
municative as tothe nature of his difficsul- 


ties, and confided himeeif generally to | 
| unconscious. 


references to their exisience. 


We walked along in silence for some 
time, and tben Harcourt suddenly or k @ 
out 

“7 don’t know toat ¥ fe we Cal 





me, but I think you would, if you had it in 
your power. I’ve been a fool, bat it’s not 
entirely my fault. Some months since! 
was ata triend’s chambers in town one 
evening, and we were playing cards in 
a modest way. It was getting rather late, 
and Harman, our host, said: ‘Well, you 
men, I’m thinking of torning inas 1 have 
@ case on early to morrow. But don’t give 
upon my acoount— Harcourt will look after 
you.’ Justas he was leaving the room, s 
knock came to the door and we heard hin 
say: ‘Desanges! who ever thought of see 
ing you! Come in and let us bave a look at 
you. Where have you been hiding your 

seit all these months?’ Harman thereupon 
ushered in a tall, dark, rather handsome 
man, looking like a foreigner, but who 
spoke Engl sh without a@ trace of accent, 
and introduced Lim tothe party. ‘Perbape 
you'd like to join in?’ ssid Harman, and 
the visitor assented. ‘Under the circuin- 
stances,’ he added, ‘I must not tear mysoel! 
away.’ We resumed our game, finally 
leaving somewhere inthesmall hours, | 
found my way lay in the same direction a« 
Desanges, 80 we strolled along together 

He seemed to have taken rather a fancy t: 

meand we separated witha promise on 
my part that I would come and see bim. | 
am sorry that 1 everdid so; tor though per- 
sonally I have always liked him, my pre- 
sent embarrassments are owing to that un- 
fortunate introduction. I saw a good dea 

ot Desanges and, at bis instance, foolishly 
allowed myself to be put up tor hia club, 
where play was very high. I never wasa 
gambler, but I liked cards and used to be 
there night after night. Desanges himeel! 
rarely played high, nor did I at frst: but 
thinking to recoup myself for some trifling 
losses, 1 plunged a little, and so went from 
bad to worse, until I am now heavily ia 
debt, with no earthly prospect of being 
able to pay my I O U’s—to say nothing of 
my bills—excepting for my aunt. She 
doesn’t know the cause of my ditliculties, 
put I have asked her again and again for 
monéy; until she told me, when i last mad+ 
an appeal to her, that it must be a final one 
and that she neither could nor would aflord 
me any furtber assistance. This was only 
what 1 might expect, but my necessities 
compel me, and | am come to make a lat 
attewpt, for 1 am driven to desperation. 
If she won’t help me, there is only one al- 
ternative before me; tor I cannot go on as! 
am.”’ 

We tried to cheer him, but it wasof little 
use, and as he left us he said ‘‘Weill, I dare- 
say the next time we meet it will be at my 
own inquest, if I can’t manage to tide over 
this difficulty. If I do, I swear I'll never 
touch a card again.”’ 

From what Harcourt told us, it did not 
seem 08 though things were 6o serious as he 
imagined, for his more pressing debts only 
amounted to some two or three hundred 
dollars, Still he appeared to have exhaus- 
ted every source, for neither Brown nor 
myself bad either the means or loclina‘ioa 
to advance him the money. 

kK nowing how fond his sunt was of bim, 
we concluded he was taking too gloomy a 
view of the position, and made sure that he 
would be able to overcoine her determina 
tion, as this was to be positively the last 
time he meant to trouble her. 

I think hehad quite determined to settle 
down to work at his profession—that of an 
engineer—at which he was really clever; 
for his experiences of the last few months 
bad been such #6 toturn bim against cards, 

So we thought no more about the inattor, 
and after dinner strolled down to the beach, 
where we sat and smoked, waiching the 
broad track of silver mvonlight stretching 
away to the horizon, and the bright beams 
from the lighthouse, which we could just 
discern far along the coast, until I, at least, 
felt myself becoming quite sentimental. 

However, it presently became rather pro- 
saicaliy chilly, #0 we turned our foots ops 
towards bome. 

As we drew near the ‘Sea Horse,’’ we 
saw quite an imposing crowd at the door, 
a most unusual sight at that hour of the 
evening. 

There was evidently some cause of ex- 
citement afoot, and we were not long in 
learning the facts. 

Stated briefly, though, as may be sup- 
posed, there was a good deal of conflicting 
evidence about the details, some person or 
persons had entered Mra. Jevons’ hou 6, 
and had made off with a considerabie sum 
of money, leaving the old lady ina very 
dangerous condition. 

She bad been found by her house-keeper 
lying on her sitting-room floor with a very 
severe wound in the head and pertectly 


Her desk, wh'ch was known tw have cor 
tained a large 60m in DOS, had been burst 
pen and the whole of the money had hee 


abstracted 





Brown and I looked ateach other and 
were silent. I don’t think either of us ac- 
cuved Harcourt of having committed suoh 
an outrage; but knowing what we did, the 
thought, not unnaturally, passed simul. 
taneously through our minda, and we 
hastened at once to inake further and more 
certalo inquiri+«, 

We knew tne doctor slightly, baving met 
him at Mr. Carruthers’ house two or three 
times, and on our way to the vicarage we 
encountered bim., 

The doctor confirmed the story we bad 
beard, and informed us that though he 
bad slight bopes of Mra. Jevonas’ recovery, 
it would be some time betore she wouid be 
able to speak of what had occured. 

In fact, he feared, from the nature of the 
injary, that it wight be months, for an at- 
tack of brain fever was imminent at any 
moment. 

As I have explained, the only other occu- 
pant of the house was Mra, Corte, the old 
housekeeper, and she, from what we could 
gatver, wasin herown room, quite away 
from the scene of the crime at tre time it 
must bave happened. 

Sne robber, or robbers, doubtiess eflect- 
ed their entry by tne back of the house, 
through a French window leading on to 
the lawn, closes to which it was Mra, Jevona’ 
custom to ait through the long summer 
evenings. 

The night being very warn, she bad pre- 
sumably lett the window open; and the gen- 
erally accepted theory was that she bad 
been sitting, as usual, in ber arm-chair 
when the thieves arrived, and they, in 
order to avoid being disturbed, had taken 
the rough and ready way of knoccking the 
poor lady on the head, 

The crime, a» it was reported, had been 
discovered by Mrs, Corfe going into the 
room, a8 was her habit, to inquire if her 
mistress required anything before going to 
bed. 

Immediately upon the discovery of the 
outrage the police bad, of course, been rent 
tor, and after a preliminary survey of the 
premises, a detective was telegraphed for: 
the local talent being considered scarcely 
equal to #o linportantan Inquiry. 

By the early train next morning, Mr, 
Joseph Winter of the Metropolitan Police 
Force arrived. 

Now this gentleman was by no meansan 
ordinary individual, Noone wouid have 
taken Lim tor a member of his distinguish - 
ed pr tession, for he, #0 far as appearances 
went, in no respect carried out the tradit- 
jons of that branch of the force of which he 
was > bright an ornament, 

He was rather below the average height, 
and with his ruddy colorand jovial man- 
ner looked Jar more like a well-to-do farmer 
than adetective. But tierethe resemblance 
ceased, For when you looked more close y 
at him, there was evident a quiet conti- 
dence in his own powers: and you felt, al- 
inost indescribably, that here was aman of 
keen observation of burmman nature, and one 
who could read your very thoughts almost 
vetore they took shape in your mind, 

Oo his arrival, he proceeded to the ‘‘Nea 
Horee,”’ where be had @ hasty meal, during 
which he chatted witu the jandlori—a very 
communicative man—whose endeavors to 
tind out whe his gues) was were wholly 
unsuccesstul. After many fruitless at- 
tempts, the worthy host broke out at 
length: 

“But may be you'll be down here tur the 


fishing, sir? There's alotot yentiomen come 
to atop at this bouse for that; ang though I 
says it, I know every inch Of the nelgut r- 


hood, and can tell you the best stresma bet- 
terthananybovy. Why, there wasa yentie- 
man staying bere last week as took a three- 
and-half-pound trout out of Squire Ben- 
bam's lower stream; and they Uo tay as 
tuere wa fish there as scales nigh ten pounds 
only # waitin’ for some one to offer tin @ 
fly to bis liking.” 

“Fishing’s all very well for those with 
time and opportunity, bat I’m a busy wan 
just now, Mr. Laudiord, and can’t manage 
it. Still, if you’ll bave a nics bu: f-pounuer 
for my breakfast to morrow, 1 won't say 
but what I’ll undertake to make it look 
pretty foolish before 1 get turough with 
him.’ 

“Well, sir, Ill see what I can dof ryou? 
There’s a sight of fish in poor Mre, Jevonn’ 
ground. But there—the place is insuch an 
upset after last night.’’ 


“Why, what's happened there?’ enquired 
Mr. Winter. 

“Jaw biess me, sir!—!tut of courses you 
| couldn’t kouow, though. Whoy, they found 
|} the old lady lying on ber own s#i\ting-room 

floor, more than half d@ad, and ¢t sands 
of dollara in bank notes taker f her 
deux 
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seem to have many idess about it; and 
they've been end sbut up the rooms, aothey 
may, ® waitin’ for a detective trom the city. 

“But, you know, ne won't here tlil 
to-morrow, I don't expect, and by that time 
the thieves "ll have got off, if they baven’t 
siready, Now, between meand you, sir, 
there was a young man down here yester- 
day, as isthe nephew of old Mra, Jevons, 
and he was awfully bard up, as | knows 
myself, and I have heard it sald ae how as 
be aint whoily unconnected with this busi- 
ness—but there ain’t no el whatecever 
agsinest him as 1 knows of," 

“Bnd ia he here now?” asked Mr. Winter 
finiehing bie last inoutbtal, 

“No, air; no. Nobody's seen anything of 
him since about vine o'clock last night.”’ 

“Well, good morn'tng, landlord. I’ve 
got some things to see to inthe villege, so 

mindet be off.’’ 

With these words Mr. Winter rose, and 
— on bie hat started off for the 
amureia, 


When he arrived, there were still a good 
many loiterere trying to geta glimpse of 
tbe premises, which were, however, jealous- 
ly guarded by the police. 

He soon obtained an entrance, and pro- 
ceeded to inspect the apartment in which 
the outrage had been committed, 

This bad been left exactly as it bad been 
found, and the policeman in charge 6x 

jained to Mr, inter the wayin which 
Mre. Jevons had been discovered. 

“Well, now,’ said Winter, ‘I must ex- 
amine the piace thoroughly. First, let us 
look outside the window. You say that 
thie was found open?” 

‘Just so; and we can see alight marks of 
a man’s foot outelde, although the ground 
is rather bard.”’ 

“Very good,’’ said Winter, alter he had 
examined the almost imperceptible foot- 
prints; “now let us look inside again. The 
deak wastound likethis, burst open, wasn’t 
iw?” 

‘Yes, andthis knife we found on the 
floor was evidentiy used to do it with, as it 
fila these marks exactly.’’ 

Mr. Winter quietly put the knife in his 
pocket. 

“Now,” eald he, “let us look at the desk, 
Here are some account books, Hal what te» 
tuis? Here is an entry showing that ane 
must have bad nearly $1,700 inthe desk, 
for the receipt of the amount taoniv dated 
the day before yesterday, unless she bad 
sent itover to the bank at Orfield, which 
we can easily ascertain. However, there is 
nething nore of any importance tn that. 
H'm! here ia a pocketbook. Let's look 
turough tha, Well,”’ said he, a'ter giano 
jug into it and slipping it into nis pocket, 
‘we'll look through that presently.” 

Anyoue acquainted with Winter's method 
of procedure would have readily interred 
he had seen something of unusual signtfi- 
canoe in this pocket-book. 

“OCome,"' said be, suddeniy turning the 
subject, ‘with what implement do you sup- 
pose the Diow wae struck?’ 

“There isthe difficulty,” eald J nes, the 
,ollceman. ‘'N> far as we have seen, there 
s nothing in the room with which it can 
have been done,”’ 

“Well, and what does the doctor say 
about tbe wound?”’ 

“IT have not beard yet.’’ 

“Never mind,’ sald Winter. ‘'Let’s see 
what else ia to be found,”’ 

There were several drawers and cup- 
boards open, and their contents scattered 
about, though nothing else seemed to have 
been taken; jor some silver spoons in one 
of the sideboard drawers had been left; so 
tuat itjwee clear that the object of the rob- 
bers had been to obtain ready money. 

When Winter had taken notes of every- 
thing they had found, they were leaving 
tue room, when they encountered the doo- 
tor coming down the staira, 

“Can you spare me a moment, ai:?’’ 
asked the detective. ‘My nameis Winter, 
and i have just come down trom Sootiand 
Yard to investigate this business.’ 

“Certainly,” replied the doctor, ‘Suall 
we go in here?’’ indicating the door of the 
dining-room. When they had entered, 
Winter began: 

* Now, sir, way I ask if you can form any 
opinion asto how the blow was struck?” 

‘As tar as I can see, it must bave been 
inflicted with some biunt weapon, most 
likely a stick, or the butt end of a revolver, 

“The blow must have been repeated, for 
there are three distinct wounds, eituer of 
which would have been sufficient to cause 
insensibility; and although { do not think 
her life isin immediate danger, the shock 
to a lady of that ago—she is nearly eighty— 
bas been very serious. I think that it 
would beinjurious, and possibly fatal, to 
question her at present. She is just con- 
scious of what is golag on, bu. bas not 
spoken yet, and I am afraid that the slight- 
eat excitement might produce a fatal result,” 

The interview ended and Winter started 
off for the village telegraph office. 

On his way back, he entered the grounds 
ot the Laurels through the shruvvery at 
the bottom of the garden just as 1 bad call- 
ed to iuquire how Mra. Jevons was pro- 
grossing. 

Brown, unfortunately, had been obliged 
to return to town that morning, tnuch 
against his inclination, but he begged me 
to keep bim informed of ail the events 
whicb were taking place at Mounteea. 

Ae l westurping to go down the steps, 
Winter made bis appearance, and although 
1 bad not seen nim before, I at once, know- 
ing that a detective had arrived, concluded 
that it was he, 

My curiosity was aroused bv observing 
that be carried a peoculier stick in bis hand, 
one which belonged to Harcourt, and which 
] pad frequently noticed in bis possession. 
1, perhaps rather abruptly, addressed him. 

“Exzouse m6, air, but may | ask where 





ou found that stick? [ believe it belongs 

a friend of mine.”’ 

‘Indeed,’ says he. ‘It seems rather too 
valuable to be lying about in a shrubbery. 
I should advise your friend to take more 
care of it in ftature, Would you mind tell- 
ing me bis name?” 

*Notet all. Charles Harcourt. He isa 
nepbew of Mra, Jevons’, and though I am 
not heaps intimate with bim, | have met bimn 

retty frequently in the last few weeks. 

y-the-by. am [ right in assuming tbat you 
are from the city.”’ 

“Quite right, sir. | suppose you are a 
frieud of the family and may be able to 
render sone assistance in ciearing up this 
inyastery.”’ 

“My pame is Artbur Charieris,’’ I re 
plied, “1 know Mra, Jevons siiguily, and 
need not add that ny services, such astuey 
are, are at your disposal.’’ 

“Thank you, sir,’’ returned he, ‘*Would 

ou mind telling ne when and where you 

ast saw this Mr. Harcourt, and ander what 
circumetances?"’ 

I thereupon gave him an account of the 
conversation which Brown aud I had with 
Haroourtthe previous evening, to which 
be listened very attentively, occasionally 
putting a pertinent question, 

“Weil,” said i, when I had fihished, 
“you don’t think him capabie of such a 
crime, surely?’’ 

“[ don't know yet whattc think, my 
dear sir, but there is a good deal in what I 
bave heard to make me very anxious to 
see this young wan. Do you know where 
be js?"’ 

“Nothing, as far as 1 know, has been seen 
or heard of him since he left me last night; 
but I’ve no doubt he went back to town by 
the night mail alter leaving this house, for 
1 know he wished to return a8 soon as pos 
sible, Poor fellow! How this terrible newa 
will upset hitm.’’ 

1 expect it will,’’ sald Winter senten- 
tiously. “D> you see the knotof thisstick,”’ 
banding it to ine as he spoke, 

1 started, forit bore a dark red stain. 
Looking full at Winter, I saw what was 
passing through bis mind. 

“Blood,” said he. “There's not adoubt 
about it, and | don’t think we need search 
very far tw find out whose itis, The blow, 
there oan be little doubt, was struck with 
this stick Will you walk dowr with me 
tw the doctor’s? He will settle the point at 
once," 

“By all means,’’ said I; and we soon 
found ourseives in his surgery. He con- 
firmed our suspicions, and Winter and I 
returned to the inn, 

“What are you golng to do next?’ I in- 
quired, ‘Wire off adescription of Harcourt 
tu So tiand Yard, | suppose?” 

“Yes, if Il knew be was in London. I 
think you said you didn’t kuow his 
addrane?’’ 

“Unfortanately 1 don’t, though I can of 
couree ovtain it from the Vicar, But if he 
went up by the night mail, which is preity 
certain, if be went at all, old Vickers must 
have driven him over w Orfield. I'll go 
over and see him at once.”’ 

“Very well,” returned Winter, ‘we'll go 
on and interview him after leaving the tele- 
graob office.”’ 

We found old Vickers diligently hoeing 
potatoes in his little strip of garden, and at 
oace learnt from him that, as wo had ex- 
pected, he had driven Harcourt across to 
the station late the night before. 

Ou farther inquiry we elicited the infor- 
ination that be bad been the only passenger 
trun Orfieid, and had paid the old man 
handsomely for his trouble, 

Cuere was nothing moreto be learnt from 
hiun, except that Harcourt had been very 
anxious to be in time for the train, and that 
be had joined old Vickers at the cross roads 
just beyond the Laurels in a state of great 
ag'‘tation. 

As we were returning tothe “Sea Horse’”’ 
we were met by the telegraph boy, who 
handed Wintera telegram, which he hastily 
opened, 

“Ab!” he exclaimed, “this is better than 
I bad anticipated.”’ 

“Well, but they cannot have had time to 
arrest Haroourt yet?’’ [ said. 

‘No; but do you know thatin searching 
Mrs. Jevons’ desk thie morning, [ came 
across this note-book,’’ producing one from 
his pocket, ‘which contains a memorandum 
of the numbers of the notes, paid to her 
only the day before yesterday by a fariner 
in the neighborhood, in discharge of a 
mortgage, telegraphed at once ww stop 
the notes, and this message is to say that 
two of them for $100 each have been pre- 
sented in London this moroing.”’ 

*Do they know who presenied them?”’ 

“The telegram does not say, but I expect 
I shall hear again in the course of the day.”’ 

There was nothing further to be done 
now, so Il turned wy steps tothe Vicarags, 
white Winter returned tothe inn for some 
lunch. 

At the Vicarage I found them much upset 
by last night’s occurrances, as tmuight be ex 


Mien Carruthers was very indignant that 
any shadow of susp.cion should have falien 
on Harcourt. 

“For,"’ said she, ‘he may be a little wild 
and thoughtlees, and I know he 18 rather 
extravegant in hie habits, but he could 
never have sunk to the level of a crime to 
obtain money.”’ : 

I hastened to reassure her, adding that 
shough sone said that Harcourt was in some 
way connected with the outrage, | could 
se absoluliely no real proof against him. 

Siill, as Mr. Carrutners said, to an out- 
siuer the circuwmsiauces were suspicious. 
I took tea with them, and afterastru!! round 





the garden, left them, promising to let them | 


know immediately, should any fresh de 
taille come to light 
On my return to their I f 5 
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standing at the door. 

“Shall we take a stroll along the cliffs?” 
heasked. “I want a talk with you, and 
you may be able to give me some suggest 
ione.”’ 

I felt flattered at being taken into his con- 
filence. and we walked away together. 

As soon as we were quite clear of the vil- 
liage Winter began; 

“While you have been away I bave heen 
up tothe Laurels and have seen Mrs. 
Corte. Now between you and me there 
was something not quite i mee int 
about her manner when I questioned ber, 
and Ihave an idea that she knows more 
about this business than she pretends to, 
She says that at about a quarter past seven, 
Harcoort called at the house, and went into 
Mrs, Jevons’ sitting-room, Sue did not 
see him leave, as she was in her own room 
at the top of the house, and neither heard 
nor saw anything till about a quarter to ten, 
when she went into the sitting-room and 
found her mistress on the floor. I don’t 
balf like ber manner, and we must watch 
her carefully. She cannot be interested in 
screening Harcourt, for trom what I gather 
he was never a tavorite of hers, Oould she 
have been present when——”’ 

Suddenly we looked at each other. The 
samme thought occurred to us both at the 
same moment. 

‘Mrs. Corfe must have known that the 
money was inthe house, Could she have 
done it? And yet here we have the presen- 
tation of these two notes this morning. 
There is something I can’t quite fathom 
here yet. Well, let us get back; perhaps I 
shail find another telegram waiting for 
me,’’ 

As he bad anticipated, there was one say- 
ing that the authorities bad communicated 
with the customer, to whose account at the 
bank tie notes had been paid, and found 
that he had received them from Harcourt, 
but they had hitherto been unable to dis- 
cover the latter’s whereabouts. 

This threw an altogether different light 
on the matter; and reluctant as I was to be- 
lieve Harcourt guilty, I feltthat things now 
looked very black indeed for him. 

However, nothing further could be done 
that night, and asl didn’t wish to be in- 
convenieutly questioned at the Vicarage, I 
remained at the inn, 

Next morning’s post confirmed the two 
telegrams, and added that they were on the 
scent and hoped to arrest Harcourtin the 
c ,urse of the day. In fact, another tele- 
gram arrived just after, stating that they 
hadfound him and that he would be brought 
down to Orfield by the mid-day train. 

Meanwhile, Winter's movements were 
most mysterious, He disappeared imme- 
diately atter be had received the telegram, 
and | saw nothing further of him that day. 

I an afraid that my desire tw assist in the 
discovery of the authors of the outrage was 
not my only inducement to remain at 
Mountsea after Brown had left. The fact 
was I wag determined to know the best or 
the worst with regard to Miss Carruthers, 
1 had some letters to write during the mor- 
ning aod after !unch as it was too early to 
go down to tne Vicarage, I started off for a 
rainble along the clifts. 

I bad not gone far when I saw in the dis. 
tancea figure which seemed to me to bear 
a strong resemblance to that of Mr. Joseph 
Winter, 

But whoever it was, he disappeared before 
1 could come up with him, and | continued 
iny walk in silence, pondering over the 
late strange eventsand trying to make up 
my mind to risk the fatal question. 

On my return to the village, 1 took heart 
of grace and went up to the Vicarage, 
boping for the best, but prepared for the 
worst, It was, perhaps, scarcely a fittin 
opportunity considering everything; but 
thought I would risk it, as I bad to return 
to town very shortly; andif poor Mrs, 
Jevons were to succumb to ber injuries, as 
1 feared, | might have to postpone matters 
indefinitely. 

Why sbould I attempt to describe what 
bas 8o often been told before, and will be 
again? The details, of course, vary in every 
ease, but the general tenor of the procesd- 
ings is much the same, 

L found both Mr, and Mrs, Carruthers at 
home, but the Vicar begged me to excuse 
bim for half an hour, as he had some parish 
business to attend to, So I thoughtfully 
allowed him to retire to the congenial at- 
mospvere of his study, with scarcely a teel- 
ing of regret. 

{ fancy Dora bad some instinctive notion 
of what was coming forshe did not appear 
utterly astonished when! proceeded to un- 
bar the floodgates of my eloquence. 

I think the astonishment was rather on 
my side, at the amount I had tosay and the 
comperative ease with which I said it. 

he ordeal was soon over; and, such is 
human nature, I wondered at my diffi- 
dence, and thought I would go through ali 
the past weeks of doubt and anxiety ten 
times over, Only tohear Dora tell me once 
again that she loved me, 

1 couid not wait until the Vicar’s return, 
s» wentand bearded the lion in his den, 
tle received me most kindly, and I found, 
to my relief, tbat my proposal was one for 
which he was not wholly unprepared, 

“Il have not entirely lost my powers of 
preception,’’ said he, with a kindly smile, 
“though | have spent most of my lifeina 
country vicarage,’”’ 

He gave bis consent at once; and happily, 
having frequently talked over and consult- 
ed witn bim as t© my position and pres- 
pects, I had no need to enter into prosiac 
details of ways and means. 

I dined at the Vicarage that evening, and 





ger arrived from the Laurels, ss 
the doctor had been again, and aoe 
nounced the old lady much worse, In 
fect, be now entertained no hopes of her 
recovery. 

Mr, Carruthers and Dora immediately 
started to see her, aud I went back to the 
inn. There] founds note from Winter, 
saying that he bad gone over to Orfieid to 
Interview Harcourt, and would not be back 
that night; and if any telegram came for 
him, he begged me to open it, and let him 
know at once should it be oe of im- 
portance, With thie responsibility on my 
shoulders, 1 felt that I could not stay far 
away, so | remained at the inn, reading. 

At about balf-past nine I received a mes- 
eage from Dora atthe Laurels, saying that 
Mrs, Jevons had breathed ber last about 
an hour ago, and that she —*. had 
‘something dreatful’’ to tell me, ould 
1 come up to tbe Laurels at once? 

To this request I could only sccede, and 
burried tbitber in great anxiety. 

1 founa her in tears, and sheat once drew 
me into the dining-room, and shut the 
door. 

“Oh, Arthur!’ she exclaimed, “do you 
know what my aunt’s last worda were?”’ 

Of course I did not, 

“Just before her death;” she continued, 
‘‘ahe recovered complete consciousness for 
a moment, and there, in the presence of 
iny father, the doctor and Mrs, Corfe she 
murmured, ‘Tell Charlie 1 forgive him,’ 
Ob! isn’t it dreadful!” and she burst out 
orying again. 

did my best to comfort her, and tried 
to assure her that Mrs Jevons’ words prob- 
abiy had no reference to the crime: but ia 
ty heart I could not a feeling that this 
was only an additional link in the chain 
which was binding poor Harcourt. 

I tbink Dora must have tully realised 
this, for, woen we parted for the night, she 
was sadder than ever. 

Next morning, Winter put in an appear- 
auce al (he early hourof six, and told me 
that the Carrutherses, Mrs. Corfe, old 
Vickersand myself would have to attend 
at the Orfield police station at eleven o’clock 
that morning. 

1 told him of Mrs, Jevons’ daath, and of 
her dying words, and to my great relief 
tound that be did not consider it absolutely 
necessary that Dora should go over to 
Orfield. 

1 hastened to the Vicarage, but they were 
not up yet; so I left a note for Mr. Carruth. 
ers, begging him to bring Mrs. Corfe over 
to Ortield in old Vickers’ cart, for I meant 
to walk with Winter. 

After breakfast, the detective said he 
must see Mrs, Corfe for atew iuinutes, as 
he had some questions toask ber, So he 
walked up totbe Laurels, and, on his re- 
turn, we both started for Orfieid. 

fam not going to enter into the details 
of tue magisterial inquiry which was held 
that morning. 

Had not the law been my own profession, 
perhaps I might bave delighted in weary- 
ing you with technica! poirts, and giving 
you the proceedings verbatim. 

But agit is, 1 will content myself with 
saying that the combined evidence of Mra. 
Corfe (who, of course, must needs re in 
poor Mrs. Jevons’ dying words), old Vick- 
érs, the detective and my unwilling self— 
every jotot which told against poor Har- 
court— was more than sufficient to authorise 
tue magistrates in committing the prisoner 
for trial at the assizes, which were to be 
held in a fortnight’s time. 

It was a sad evening at Mountsea, as may 
well be sup ’ 

Tne two dreadtul calamities—her aunt’s 
death and her cousin’s committal—well 
nigu overwhelmed poor Dora. 1 remained 
with her foraday ortwo till the funeral 
should take place, . 

We were a mournful party, forI could 
now fee. mach more the death of the old 
lady, Cwing toher being Dora’s aunt. 

The contents of the will surprised us all. 

Mrs. Jevons was much wealthier than 
had been supposed, and, with the exception 
of a smail legacy to Mrs, Corfe; she left the 
whole of her property to be equully divided 
between her nephew, Charles Harcourt, 
and her niece, Dora Carruthers. 

I returned t») town the day after the 
funeral, and resumed my usual occupation; 
and 80 a week passed slowly by, 

During the week 1 had twice called on 
Scotland Yard, aud inquired for Winter. 
Oa the first occasion I was told he was at 
Portsmouth, and on the second at Dover. 

My third aitewpt was on the day before 
Harcourt’s trial was to come off, and this 
tine 1 found him, 

“Ab!” pe exclaimed when he canght 
sight of me, “You’re the very maa 
wanted. No time ior explanations now. 
Goand pack your bag at once, and meet 
me at Waterloo at 4 23” 

“Well, but what awn I to ——”’ 

‘Zo at once, I tel! you, and don’t waste 
time,” 

I knew thatI shoulda have to attend at 
the Leavenshire County Assizes on the fol- 
lowing day; so without further parley, I 
jumped in a cab to doas | was bid. It was 
already half-past three, and I bad no time 
to spare; but Ijust reached Waterloo in 
time, and Winter and I found ourselves 
alone in a carriage. When we had got 
clear of London, be unbosomed himself as 
followe: 

“From the very first,” he began, ‘I felt 
auite sure that Man was innocent, for, 
if be had committed the crime, he wouldn’t 
have thrown bis stick away into the shrub- 
cery, as it was a peculiar one, aud would at 
once be recognized. How it got there | 





as it was gettiog dusk, Dora and 1 walked 
round the warden, bui ding “castles 
Spain,”’ and ind 
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will presently explain to you. Then be 


1 | Knew the ways of the house, more or 1ess, 
liging in all sorte of specu- | 


and would not bave ransacked ali those 
| drawers aud cupboards for nothing, but 


would have bee ntent with the cash. ©4 
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i fhe had stolen the notes, would he 
none been eo utterly foolish as to put them 
into circulation #0 soon and in the way al- 
post certain to lead to etection, 

“Bat my most conclusive point was a 
knife which was found on the floor; and 
with which the desk was forced open. It 
was a knife such as sailors always carry, 
and | didn’t suppose fora moment that it 
belonged to Harcourt. You will see where 
this came from, all in good time. You 
may rewem ber that two da after the 
murder I Gengpesse’ all da We 
that knife bad given me an idea, walk 
along the cliff as far as the coastguard's and 
questioned him. AsI had expected; he 
had seen a small lugger waiting about off 
the coast in a suspicious manner, from 8 to 
10 o’clock on the night of the murder.”’ 

“Do you know whose it was?” I asked 


m. 

- ‘Well, no, not exactly; but I guessed 
young Corfe wasn’t so far off.’ 

«“*Young Corfe! Whe’s he?’ 

“‘On, bim? He's round here now and 

ain, bringing brandy asbore, I'll warrant, 
He’s Mrs. Corfe’s son, up at the Laurels 
yonder.’ 

“Well, I got more out of the coastguard 
than I expected, and this last statement of 
nis opened my eyera deal. From 
what I afterwards gathered from the coast- 
guard, 1 made my way down the side ofa 
ravine and found acleft of the rock, which 
be had described tome. I scrambled ta 
with some difficulty, 

“It was a cave, evidently of considerable 
extent, as I could see even in the dim light, 
1 proceeded some distance with the aid of 
a box of matches, and presently / saw a 
faint glimmer of daylight far ahead. To 
my astonishment when I reached this point 
the cave debouched into what looked likes 
well; andon examining it I found that it 
actually was an old well, and if you care to 
go there and climb up you will, perhaps, 
be surprised to find yourselfin a remote 
corner of Mra, Jevon’s garden. 

“{f I had any doubt now, it was removed 
when, on the way out, I pee up on the 
floor of the cave a white allk handkerchief, 
lt had evidently been used to bandage up 
somebody’s arm or leg and it was stained 
with blood. In the corner were theiaitials 
H, J.—Harriet Jevons. 

“Although 1 questioned Mrs, Corfe most 
closely, she asserted most positively tbat 
she hadn’t aeen her son lately and didn’t 
know where ne was, Still 1 had something 
to goon. I gota description of the iugger 
from a coastguard and of young Corfe trom 
several people, lalso learnt that be had 
been seen in the village, by one person at 
least, on the night of the murder. These 
descriptions I telegraphed off to most of 
the seaport towns along the whole South 
Coast. 

“The result was that in a couple of days’ 
time I bad atelegram from Portsmouth 
saying thatsuch a boat had arrived and 
such a man was an board. I went down at 
once, but the boat bad slipped away the 
night before, One ofthe bank-notes,though 
was presented in Portsuiouth that day, and 
we traced ittoa man answering to Oorfe’s 
description, 

“The next day I heard of himat Dover, 
and J hurried thither accordingly. This time 
fortune favored me, and we captured him 
in a public house of no very reputable 
character, To my astonishment he contes- 
sed to the robbery, and though I showed 
him that we had a complete chain of evi- 
dence against him, 1 kept from him Mrs, 
Jevons death and the fact that he woald be 
charged with murder. 

“lt seems that he wanted money; and 
learning, when he went to see his mother 
at Moun tsea, that Mrs, Jevons had a large 
amount in bank-notesin ber house, he pian- 
hed the robbery without any intention of 
doing bodily barm to old Mra, Jevons, 

"Oa his bey | the sitting-room, how- 
6ver, sue, in ber fright, proceeded to scream 
to such an extent that, tearful of peing dis- 
turbed, he snatched upa stick—Harcourt’s, 
you Know—which was lying on a chair 
close by, and adwministe the three blows 
—— Jevons’ head, which proved fatal 
0 ber, 

“Mrs, Corte, hearing the screams, hur- 
ried down stairs, opened the door and en- 
wred the room justin time tosee her son 
strike Mra, Jevons tothe ground. He ex- 
changed some angry words with her, but 
sbe could do nothing to restrain him, and 
afier rifling the drawers and cupboards, he 
espied the desk lying on the tabie, which 
he “pee Y we yy to force opsn, 
ab rs doing which be cut his band very 


y. 

“He felt contident that his mother would 
not reveal the fact that ber own son was the 
author of the outrage, and so proceeded to 
roy se by means of the well. With regard 
to Harcourt, it seeins that his appeal for 
money was listened to, for he says bis aunt 
gave him bank-notes for five hundred 
pounds, after upbraiding him for his ex- 
\ravagance, and on his vowing that this 
should be the very last time that he would 
over come to her for money. 

“ ‘By accident he left his stick behind, and 
, en hurried off to meet old Vickers and 
tag over to Orfield. So now I think we 

ave completed the job, and I expect we 
*ball have very little trouble in getting 
Harcourt acquitted,”’ 

I bad liztened in astonishment to Winter's 
Se eentve, and was congratulating him on 

'8 Success of his man@uvres,, when the 

train drew up at Orfieid. 
‘ i Winter remained, and I drove over 
=f. Ounteéa and hurried ap to the Vicar- 
+1 nOY were surprised to see me, and in- 
,  86ly gratified at the news! brought of 
“O68 real murderer. 


* Mopped at the “Sea Horse” that night, 












| castomereé as Daa 
nthe morrow we all drove over to ! in Paris. 


Orfielé, and took the train for Oxiter, the 
ony town, where the assises were to be 

The result of the trial was as we ex- 

Harcourt was acquitted, but it was a 
severe lesson to bim; be ssid a punishment 
which he well deserved. Mr. Simeon Corte 
was afterwards tried on the charge of man- 
slaughter, and was sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude for life. 

I bave littie more to add. 

The followivg spring, Dora Carruthers 


became Dora C and we are now 
comfortably settled in the neighborhooa of 
London. . Carru feeling that he 
was advancing in life, ed his living 


at Mounteea and came to reside with us. 

Mrs. Corfe disappeared fromthe neigh- 
borbood, and has not since been heard of. 

Brown comes to dine with ten ar agen 
He, too, is married and lives not far o 
Charlie Harcourt is sti)l a babhelor, though 
areformed ope. He seems to prefer a 
single life, and has, so far as 1 know, rigid- 
ly kept his vow, for he will never take even 
a hand at whist when he comes to see us. 

Isee Mr. Winter now and n. He 
still shines in his profession, and bas un- 
ravelled several far more complicated cases 
than the “Mountsea Mystery.” 








NOME BANK ROMANCES. 





a romantic pursuit, nor is it so in the 
ordinary course of business, but inas- 
iwuch a8 its whole concern is with money, 
for wnich man will venture most things, it 
often marks the centre round which stories 
of love, ambition, robbery, and intrigue are 
built upen. 

it was a love aftair that gave rise to the 
firm ofJones, Loyd, « Co.,now amalgamated 
with the London and Westminster Bank. 
Mr. Loyd was a dissenting minister in 
Mancbester, and amongst the worshippers 
at his chapef was Mr. Jones, the banker 
aod mercnant. 

Mr. Jones's daughter Mary fell in love 
with the preacher, and, fearing that her 
father’s consent to their union could not be 
obtained, she to a secret marriage. 

After a time Mr. Jones became reconviied 
to the young people, end sent his son-in-law 
to London to start a branch of the banking 
business there. 

This proved to be a wise step; Mr. Loyd 
made a most excellent banker, and for 
many years wasat the head of what develo- 
pec into one of the wealthiest banks in the 
country. 

In 1844 Lewis Loyd purchased Overstone 
Park, near Northampton, where be resided 
until 1858, He bequeathed three millions 
ot money, and his only son, Samuel Jones 
Loyd, was created Lord Overstone, 

fn the early yearsof banking houses of 
the Coutts, many strange incidents occur- 
red. Tbomas Coutts, about 1760, married 
his brother’s housemaid, a farmer’s daugh- 
ter named Elizabeth Starkey, “in whom, 
with a handsoms countenance and great 
good humor, were united many rustic vir- 
tues,” 

In course of time she acquired the man- 
ners and ap of a gentie-woman, 
ani brought up her yw ft gy nee an well 
tnat, with the heip of their dowries, they 
were able to make most aristocratic allian- 


Bese is not generally regarded as 


cea. 

Sophia, the eldest, was married to Sir 
Francis Burdett; Susan, the second became 
Countess of Gulidford; and Frances, the 
third, was made tue wife of the first Mar- 
qnis of Bate. 

But Mra, Coutts showed symptoms of 
brain derangement in her later years, and 
eventually diea 1815. Three months after- 
wards, Thomas Coutts, then seventy-five 
years of age, married, as his second wife, 
the famous actress Harriet Mellon. 

lt was for herthat Holly Lodge, on High- 
gate Hill, was bought and stocked with 
horses, carriages, and luxurious furniture. 

Toomas Coutts died in 1822, leaving bis 
wife in unrestrained possession of all his 

rsonal and !anded property, as well asa 
arge share in the annual profits of the 
banking house. 

W ben, some timeafter, Mrs, Coutts be- 


4 cae Duchess of St. Albans, she took care 


to secure her vast fortune in ber own hands 
and «t her death left itto Mr. Coutts’ ta- 
vorite grand-daughter, the present Baro- 
ness Burdett Coutts, 

Toe romance connected with the once 
fawoous firm of Thelluson has been partly 
made use of by Charies Dickens in his 
“Tale of Two Cities,” 

Tuis bank had a very close relationship 
with Paris, many of its customers being 
Frenco. 

Peter Thelluson had belonged to the 
Paris firm of Telluson and Necker; this 
Necker, first clerk and then a partner, 
being the great financial minister whose 
wite was the first love of Gibbon. 

He migrated to London, and established 
a bank, whico grew to vast proportions in 
connection with the Paris bouse. 

Peter Tosiluson’s will was one of toe 
most memorable dscuments ever drawn 
up. After leaving modest fortunes to bis 
wife and sons and daughters, he directed 
his property to accumulate until toeir de- 
scendauts should become, under certain 
conditions, the most opulent of private 
individuals Failing such descendants, tue 
money was to go topay offthe Nativnal 
Debt. 

It has been explained, tnuough with what 
amount of truth is not known, that the ac- 


cumulation was partly intended to provide 
against the possid!.ity aime belong wade 
Sie 
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Had the original bequest been upheld 
the ultimate inheritor of it would have be- 
come the possessor of at least ty enty mil- 
lions, As it was,the lawyers wrangled 
over the eccuring weaith Jor many years, 
and in the endan Actof Parliment was 

render'ng such accumulations im- 
ble in the future, 

The Rothechilds have held the ition 
of arbiters of war. The five sons of Meyer 
Anselm Rothschild, the founder of the house 
spread themselves over Europe. 

Anselm fixed his abode in Frankfort, 
Nathan settied in London, Solomon in 
Vienna, Charies in Naples, and James in 
Paria, By their combined operations they 
provided the ‘‘sinews of war” for the suc- 
cessive cainpaigns against Napoleon, and 
profited enormotsly thereby. Nathan’s 
couriers generally outstripped the crown 
messengers. 

He had a full day’s exclusive news of 
Bonaparte’s escape from Elba; and with 
eariy tidings of the results of the battle of 
Waterloo operated on ’Change with won- 
deriul advantage. It issaid that he made 
the enormous protitof four millions in a 
single day. 

——(b»>- _ 


PRIMITIVE DOCTORING. 





It used to be said that the march of civili-. 
zation was always always going 
westward, probably itis, and that is the 
reason why so many habits and theories 
remain in the western counties of England, 
civilization not yet having driven them 
out, 

Now and then the beliet appears either In 
conversatiou or in police reports, But this 
a is not found only among the un- 
educated, 

I think that a shoe of a horse or donkey 
would be found in the dairy of most farm 
houses which bave been standing for fifty 
years. A necklace made of short lengths 
of wood y-nightshade is often put on a child 
who has had fits to keep off all evil infiu- 
ences, 

Witches and spirts are unwilling to passa 
over running water; this fact has been 
turned to account In this way: mercury by 
its fluidity is ye to cheat a short- 
sighted spirit, so it is worn in a litte bottle 
bung round the neck night and day. 

Fifty or sixty years ago, the rector of a 
village near the town where the writer lives 
was famons «8 a witch-finder, We have 
never learnt what he did with bis victims, 
We say victiins because we suspect that 
cruelty and injustice bas been done to 
many @ poor old woman without any rea- 
son whatever except the malignity of their 
ne!gbbora, 

Townspeople are often troubled with 
sleeplessness, Frosh air and early hours 
are always soothing, so that thosein the 
west are apt to be sleepy. 

1 once saw a tarmer sitting out in his field 
on @ three-legged milking-stool, with the 
pail between bis knees, sound asleep. The 
cow had walked off, leaving him there with 
the rain pouring into his pail instead of 
milk. 

A gentleman once gave me a curious in- 
stance of the survival of the old doctrine of 
“sympathy.” 

Price, a farmer who rented some of his 
land, had borrowed some hayforks from my 
friend, who bad also fields which he farmed 
himself, So:ne careless person had placed 
& pitchfork—prong upward—againsta hay- 
stack which was being made, 

The fariner’s son coming off the stack, 
slid down, instead of descending by 
the ladder inthe usual way. He unforta- 
nately struck his leg against one of the 
points ofthe fork, producing a nasty wound, 
which went on vadly, and eventualiy 
caused him to keep hia wed, 

The landlord called at Price’s house one 
morning to ask for the return of his pitch- 
forks, and hearing of young. Price’s acct- 
dent, offered to caii upon bis inedical man 
and asked hiu go and #66 the injured per- 
gon. 

‘No, air,’’ said the mother; “I wont trou- 
ble you; I think we can manage without 
the doctor.” 

Aud then she wenton to say that all that 
the hayforks should be retorned at 
once except 016, this being the one which 
had caused the accident. 

This fork had been wrapped up with cer 
tain berbs and buried in the garden, that 
the wound night be healed through the in- 
fluence ofthe herbs on the weapon which 
caused the wound, 

It was a common thing in one district to 
+e @ pitchfork in a bedroom, Tuis pecu- 
lier weapon was s0 popular because a rob- 
ber had been wounded by one; and the two 
punctures of unmistakable shape, had led 
to the conviction of the criminal, 

I knew an old farmer woo wasa doctor 
himself in 4 sinall way; tor instanec; he had 
bis finger crushed; and it was #0 treated 
that the bone projected by the stump. This 
be took away by rubbing it down on the 
farmyard grindstone! 

a ee AT 


THk Reason Wuy.--Ie Kusmia, thé Gov- 
6rnuient bas recently assumed the mono- 


po y of the mateh manufacture, Privately 
manuulactured matches can no longer be 
sold; and, all competition baving disep- 
peared the obtainabie tnatches are about as 


bad as can be imagined. The editer of a 
St. Petersburg paper, who had the termer- 





ity to publish the following, narrowly es- 
caped imprisonment: 

“Sinoe tha Government took over the 
match monopoly there bas been &@ grali'y- 
nu decrease f ser 48 fires in the capital, 
Pie 6 attr ed, we believe, not so 
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AT HONE AND ABROAD. 





The Emperor of Russia has jum deco- 
rated and rewarded a private soldier whose 
fidelity to his duty recalls the st ries of 
the Roman sentinels who perished in the 
ruins of Pompeii. When the recent earth- 
quake destroyed aamal! Ruesian town in 
Central Asia this soldier waaon duty in 
tbe military treasury. Although the houses 
were crashing areund bim, he faith'ul'y 
stood motionles+, waiting death. The only 
sign which he showed that he appreciated 
bis situation was the fact that be raised bis 
handsas soldiers do atprayer. Fortuna'ely 
& sergeant in the street saw him amid the 
ruins and ordered bim to quit his post, 
which he did right willingly. 


A prominent English doctor has been 
tryiog the experiment of living on meal 
for a month, His dally allowance is one 
pound of whole neal, made intoa cake with 
distiiled water, and one quart of water, 
His account of his condition after a week 
in cheering. In the first few days he felt 
hungry, but aboot the fourth day this dis- 
appeared, and he had no longer any crav- 
ing for other food. His brain was clear, bis 
lang capacity had increased five inches, 
and both his sight and bearing had im- 
proved. He bad lostseven pounds weight, 
but seems to regard this as rather an ad- 
vantage. Altogether he feels thoroughly 
satisfied with bia experiment. It isa very 
economical one, the wheat for seven days 
having —y coat elghtpence. ‘This,’’ he 
says, “is living on almosta penvy a day 
and enjoying it.”’ 


In a meeting of the Hungarian Academy 
ot Sciences, amember read a paper on “The 
Influences of Parents’ Ages on the Vitality 
ot Children.’’ Hehas collected about 30,- 
600 data, and has come to the following 
conclusions: Mothers under 20 years of age 
and fathers under “A have children more 
weakly than parents of riper age. Their 
children are more —- to pulmonary 
diseases, The healthiest children are 
those whose fathers are from 25 to 40 years 
of age, and whose mo hers are trom 20 to 30 
years old, He says the beat marriages are 
those in which the busband is senior to the 
wife, but a woman from 30 to 35 years old 
will bave healthier obildren if her husband 
be somewhat younger than herself, A man 
from 30 to 40 years oid ought to take a wile 
from 20 t» 30. If the mother be five years 
olderthan the father the vitality of (he chil- 
dren becomes impaired, 


The American ple are learning every 
year how totravel with greater comfort and 
satisfaction. Now the fashionable thing tor 
wealthy families is to have a private car, 
in which they and afew friends can be 
transported anywhere they p! ease through- 
out this broed land. Roceutly an excur- 
sion train for California have taken out from 
Boston one or two cars which are described 
an almost palaces in the way they are fitted 
up. Such a car is really an elegant home, 
though ee of course on a leaner acale 
thana Fi'th Avenue mansion. A parlor, 
an observation room, a library, private 
chambers, bath rooms, a dining room and 
a kitchen are all there— not a0 ciose togeth- 
er as to seem crowded, but each apartment 
turnished with allits proper belongings. 
The cooks on some of these cers are maid to 
make a special — of each passenger, in 
order that his individual palate may be 
provided with just what it relishes. 


Early in December, one year ago, a Kon- 
ton paper relates, the Board of Health in 
that city desired to learn wiat the death 
rate for the year 1888 would probably be, 
The statistical clerk, after studying the rec- 
ords caretully, estimated that the total num- 
ber of deatrs during the year would be 
10.190 and the rate per thousand inhabi- 
tants 2427. “The full returns were not re- 
ceived at the Board’s cflice for the three 
weeks afterwards, and then it was found 
that the clerk bad made a mistake of only 
one, the total number of deatha being 10,- 
191, He had made estimates upon the prob- 
able number of people who would die of a 
great many diseases, and there were very 
siight errors in a very few cases. He entl- 
mnated that 441 would die of cholera mer- 
bus, and the number turned out to be 440, 
He expected that '") persons would die of 
pneumonia, and in this he was exactly 
right.”’ 


“Nerves,” is the trouble of the (,ueen of 
Sweden, the impress of Austriaand Ex- 
Km press Eugenie. The royal Swodish lady 
bas to lead a most unqueenly life, earning 
literally every mouthtul she eats by the 
sweatot her brow. Dr. Metzger, ths em!. 
nent European specialist on disease, has 
brought her t realize that without bard 
murcular work there must be no indul- 
gence inthe good things which ber chef 
provides for her table and that it Is better 
to establish a nervous balance by diguing 
and weeding or scrubbing like a housemaid 
than by exercise in a gyinnasiom. Dr. 
Metzger saysthat if girla would only under- 
stand the laws of bealth none of them 
would care to be fine ladies, His verdict 
of Empresa Eugenie is that she rode too 
often in easily hung carriages, and on the 
Kk opress of Austria thatehe has spent too 
much of her life tu side saddles. Women 
ought W vary their exercises and in a way 
to always both fatigue and 
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_Wur Young Folks. 


THE GOAT’S KEVENGE. 





BY VIPKIN, 





THIZZZZ! YAWN-N NI! 
\ it was the aliarum that went 
whizz, ane Koiand Haerocing that 
went yawn, and they both made «a great 
no #86 over it. 

“Can't be time to get up yet,”’ muttered 
sleepy roand. ‘Bother that old wheezy 
thing! i'm sure it'sall wrong, Anyhow 
ll have ten minutes more;” and heturned 
over and was fast asleep in a moment 

‘T.eslarum bad done what !t could, and 
now it stood on the ebelf silent and 
sorrowful, 

W hat was the use of waking a boy up if 
be only grumbied and growied, and fell 
emeep again before you could say Jack 
Ro hinsont? 

The alarum felt \til-used and humbled. 
“l] wightas weil bein Timbuctoo for ail 
the good I do," itthought “Why doesn't 
he turn out like a man, instead of huggin 
his plilowsan wasting bistime. If wish 
could wake bin again, but I can’t.’’ 

Holand siept on peacefully, until bis 
sister Phylils rapped at the door, and upon 
receiving no answer, guessed the state of 
afta re and marched in, 

“Do wake up, Koland! Do you know 
whattime it is?’ she cried, giving him a 
shake, 

Roiand opened bie eyes and grunted 
something unincielligible, 

“You'll be jate for school,” said Phyllis 
decidedly. ‘Why, you lazy boy, it is eight 
o'olock,"’ 

“Je it?’’ avd Noland was out of bed ina 
twinkiing. “Here, getalong, Phyllis; don’t 
yous e I'm ina hurry? 1 just do wish 
that someone would call nein the morning; 
I don t believe that silly alerum ever nakes 
a sound,” 

The alarum simply boiled with indigna- 
tion at hearing this unjust speech; but it 
could not detend itself, for it was only able 
to + peak after being wound up, 

Roland burried through his dressing, 
geve his balr one vigorous brush up, anu 
then one vigorous brush down; dashed int» 
the Dbreakiast room, and proceeded to eat 
his brenklast with slinilar rapidity, issuing 
directions to Phyllis all the while, 

“Ll way, Phyiils, just look in the cupboard 
for my «rithimetic, will you? It’s got a 
greenish cover bhaltoft, Yea, that’sit. And 
ob, Poyilis, Lave you seen Iny strap any- 
where? 1] can't think where tue things get 
io, Tue cat was playing with it josterday 
or the day belore, ft forgot whicb.”’ 

Pbyliis managed to find all ber brother's 
belongings, ana loiand set of] at a good 
round pace for scucol, 

By w piece of good fortune, which Le 
hardly deserved, he sipped into bis place 
just as the bell ceased ringing, and was 
xreeted with an expressive grimace by his 
wreat Inend, A:chie Forder, 

‘f did thir k you werein for it this time,”’ 
W bispered the iatter, 

Koiand smiled in a superior sort of way, 
asif nothing was more unlikely than that 
he ahould be Kept ip alter sovool bours, 

He was ratver quick at learning, and got 
on very well wheu ve liked to work, which 
was not always, 

Archie Furder was two years older, and 
a dreadinl dunce; he never by any chance 
knew bis lessons, and 1 aw sorry to say be 
generally copied Roland’s exercises instead 
of doing thew for bimeelf, 

But in #epite of this, Roland looked up to 
hii, and toought bin « splendid fellow. 

Archie Was #0 Strong and ro clever at 
gaines; he could fish and awim, and when 


be threw a stone at anything he nearly 
always bit it—which, of course, was a great 
acocompiishiuent, He knew a good deal) 


about the ways and bauntes of birds avd 
beasts; but al the sane tine he was a terri- 
bie tease, and all the cats and stray dogs of 
the neighbourhood were caretul to keep 
outof bis way, 

Lessons began at “eee, and R>land’s 
for nu was called up for x» geography lesson. 

Presently there was a question he could 
not anewer; and he wentt» join his friend 
at the bottaim of the class, that being 
Archie’s accustoined place, 

Tuere was «& story current among the 


boys that ovee--on y onee--vad Archie 
ie natthetop of the class, and then be 
inanaged to tread on the inaster’s toes, and 


Was prowpily sent lo tbe bol tom again, 

lao not quite believe this tale, In the 
iniddle of iesson-t!ue be whispered to his 
pegbbor, “Il say, Roly, I’ve something to 
tel: vou,” 

“Wohoatis it? He tan’t looking.” 

‘Sucu a game! Mra, Barker, at thedairy 
you know, bas gota ——" 

‘S.lence at that end!’ cried the master, 
giaociog B#uspiciously at Roland, who be- 
Kan putting down figures very fast, as if he 
were Working @t 6X pr eas speed. 

Mr. Arinour bent over ove of the boys to 
© rrect a mistake In his sum, and Roland 
pave Archiea nudge. 

‘1 eay, gota wnait’’ 

“A goat—-4 real jolly little goat.’’ 

Whatever bas she got that for?" staring. 

“Don’t «now; but we'll bave some tun 
with it afler school,’ 

“Wba? Teil me.’’ 

But Archie was inulliplying and dividing 
with a studious air, and }i land understood 
that Mr. Artnour was coming their way, 
aod wenton with hissain too. 


A fver school the two boys caught up their 
ca; e@ aod ran Out together, For a wonder, 
Archie bad Manayed not to be kept in after 
i re. 

Law's g * « $ k atthe goat 


said Roland; ‘‘but what do you want to do 
with him, Archie? Wecan’t ride it, can 
wer”’ 

“No; it wouldn't quite carry me,’’ grin- 

ned the other, aay up a stone, in order 
to be ready for any bird that perchanced to 
fiy pest. 
“Bat I'll tell you what, Koly; an idea 
came into my bead this morning. We'll 
harness Billy to that little old cart in your 
shed at home, and make him drawa ioad 
ot stonss for us ap to the castie.’’ 

“Thai's a capital idea,’’ cried Roland, 
“We can pretend that it ia a baggege- wagon 
bringipg in arins or provisionsa,"’ 


The two boys had been piaying at castie- 
building for soine tiie, and had raised a 
very curious structure in a quiet corner of 
the common, with a ring of stones round it 
to represent a bigh wal!, and a tiny trench 
outside that to represent a moat. 

Archie and Roland were both Norman 
barons of bigh renown. 

They took it in turns to be lord of the 
castie; the otber one generally pretending 
to be a wandering knight, whose chief desire 
was to beslogethe fortressand kill ite nobie 
defender with a wooden sword. 

Archie was 60 much stronger than Koland 
that the latter would have all the defeats 
aod none of the victories, haa it not been 
arranged between then to takeitin turns 
to be the conqueror, 

As it was Koland who had invented this 
charwing pisy out of books he bad read, 
and who, besides, promoted Archiein bis 
erento Archie always forgot howa 
‘Norman baron ought to talk—this was oon- 
sidered a fair arrangement. 

It seemed to both the boys that if by any 
Chance they could introduce Mra, /arker’s 
goat Billy into the play it would be great 
fun, and, what was better still, that it ould 
add more to the reality. 

The could pretend that Billy was all sorte 
of things —e galiant charger, a baggage mule 
even, a8 Roland suggested, a tame elephant, 
or a fierce Bongal tiger. 

They could barnass him to the little cart, 
and make believe he was a horse dragging 
the marbie from the quarry or the timber 
from the forest which was to be employed 
in building the castle, 

Toney decided that Billy might be made 
very useful; but the difficulty then presen- 
ted itself to them was, how were they to 
get bold of Billy? 

In the first place, Mrs, Barker at the dairy 
was always here, there, and everywhere, 
popping in and out,and keeping a sharp 
eye upon all that went on. 

Toen B liy was uncommonly frisky and 
showed fight directly anyone tried to med- 
die witb bim, 

The boys made a kind of rops halter, and 
pon map | watcbed fora good time toslip it 
over Billy’s obstinate head; but at last they 
got tired of waiting. 

*“‘We must make arush and chance it,’’ 
said Archie; ‘Mrs, Barker is out of the way 
she has just gone round to the back of the 
dairy. Come on, Roly.’’ 

“Obarge the enemy!’’ cried Roland, wav- 
ing the halter above his head; and they 
pounced upon Billy, who was dreaming of 
no such dangéx. 

He defended himself iikea plucky little 
goat, and used Lis horns and heels with 
right good will; but it was no good, it was 
acase of two to one, and, besides, Archie 
wasthe strongest boy in the school, and 
Koland not far bebind him, 

Witb some difficulty they got the goat up 
tothe castie, and then he wouldn’t play 
with thew, 

Poor B.lly did not understand the game 
at all, nor why it was to be pulled this way 
and then pushed that, and barnessed to an 
odious littie cart that he detested with all 
his beart, 

What was it all about? that was what he 

wanted to know, And whenever be got 
the chance he butted the castle or at bis 
tormentor’s legs, cr anything else he came 
near, 
He felt very angry and insulted, did poor 
Billy, and it took the boid baron's whole 
time to keep their restive steed in order. It 
wasall very well toshoutat an imaginary 
troop of squires— 

‘*W hat bo, valets! saddle my noble steed 
and lead him out into the castie yard!’’ but 
what if the noble steed refused to come out, 
and preferred to dance a sort of war dance 
round them instead? 

However, the boye thought it was good 
fun for a little while, and they began to 
grow tired of the game; besides, B:ily’s 
gambols had serlousiy injured the castle, 
each tine he had charged the structure he 
had generally managed to disiodge some 
of ite fabric. 

“Let's take the anima! back to where he 
came from,’’ at last suggested Rowiand; ‘1 
think he’s a deal more trouble tian ne is 
worth,” 

“Ob, he’d not be a bad little fellow if be 
were yey trained,” said Archie; ‘nut 
I guees he'd better go back now, or Miss 
Barker will miss bim and be bunting for 
him all over the place. Catch bold of the 
rope the other side, Roly, and look out for 
his horns, He's a rare one to push!” 

So Billy was ied back, and oh! what an 
angry little captive he was. 

‘Two to one was not fair play; if he could 
only catch either of those boys by them- 
selves be would teach then to insult a free- 
born goat and drag bim along with a rope 
around bia neck; tbathe would! He would 
show them what horns were meant for; yes, 
and hoofs too, if he got the cbance, 

Billy was let loose at the top of the road, 
and skipped back joyfully to the dairy, 





while the boys, catoning sight of Mre. Rar 
ker’s bonnet rushed off in the opposite di- 
rection. 

**I shall bave to tie you up, sir, if you g 
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said Mra. Barker; “you're a great deal too 
fond of roaming.’ 

Poor Billy had not enjoyed bis roaming 
mueh that afternoon, but he could not 
make bis mistress understand that He 
could not tell ber how be ro dowe tormen- 
ted by two thoughtless schoolboys. 

But he kicked up his beeis, and sald to 
himself that he hoped ons ~ those borrid 
boys would come tthe dairy soon. 

eRolend, Roland. where are you? Come 
here, dear, I want you to run down to 
Mra. Barker's and get a pint of new milk. 
Mary used all we had for the paucakes at 
dinner, and now there ie not enough for 
ten "’ 

“Ob, mother,” cried Roland; “cannot 
Pbyliis go inetead?’’ 

“No; Poyliis is busy with the cbildren, 
and you don’t seem to me to be doing any- 
thing very important. See, here's the 
money, and bere’s the jug; be quick 
back, and mind n:t to spill the milk.” 

Rjand took bis cap down from the peg, 
and sauntered out of tue garden gate, whiat- 
ling as he went. 

‘Lue dairy was about a quarter of a mile 
oft, and Roland had no objection to fetching 
the wilk, only be bad got into the habit of 
saying, ‘Can't Phyllis do it?’’ when any- 
one asked bim to lend them a helping 
hand. 

Vhe fact was, Poy!lis spoiled her brother, 
and did a great deal too much for him. 

‘Hallo! why there’s Hilly!’ cried Roland, 
as be came tothe dairy; ‘well, Biliy, and 
bow are you, my dear? Will vou co.ne and 
have a game with me presently?” 

Billy made answer by instantly charging 
at Roland’s legs. 

Roland dodged, and waved his cap in 
Bily’s face; then he took to his heels and 
ran into the dairy. 

The goat was disappointed; he wanted to 
have a good stand-up fight; and behold! the 
enemy had retreated. 

But be was athoughtful little animal, and 
be said to bimself— 

**Patience; he will have to come back the 
way he went; and then——”’ 

Roland was not very long inthe dairy, 
and when he caine out he was pleased to 
see that Master Billy was nowhere to be 
8oeu, 

He little thought that cunning Billy was 
only bidinog histime just round tne corner, 
waiting to attack the yauthiul snemy in the 
rear. 

Roland was stepping along, holding the 
jug carefully with botn bandsin front of 
him, when suddenly and without warning 
he felt a tremendous shock, 

Up he wentin the air, off flew his cap, 
away went the jug, which fell on the pave- 
inent bard by, and was broken into a bun- 
dred pieces, while all the milk went pour- 
ing out in a stream, 

Old Betsy, whocarried the milk-pails, was 
coming along ai that minute, and laughed 
until spe nearly cried. 

Asfor triumphant Billy, be surely was 
the proudest little goat you ever saw. He 
had never felt so contented and happy be- 
fore, 

He had had hie revenge at last; he had 
tossed one of those dreadful teasing boys; 
and ail he was sorry for and regretted was 
tnat he could not get hold of the other and 
toss bim too, 
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FOR THE BABY’S SAKE, 





they call the winter cradle. It is shaped 
sowew hat like an hour-glass and stands 
Ou end, 

There is an opening above and below, and 
the waist, which is contracted, serves to 
keep the celestial baby on its dear little 
feet. 

Day after day little almond-shaped eyes 
peep over this top of the cradle and little 
bands play with miniature dragons and 
otuer toys until the nurse puts in an ap- 
pearance, 

Some of these winter cradles are made of 
wicker-work and are beautifully painted by 
Chinese women artists, 

1t is almost impossible for one to be upset, 
but now and then, when two are placed to- 
gether and the occupants declare war and 
ineasure arcs, two cradle@roll over the floor 
to *'nvi8es that bring down tne house,’’ 

The Lapp baby very often has a snow 
cradle, for when the indulgent mother at- 
tends church, she makes a hole in the snow 
outside and deposits the young Laplander 
therein, 

itis no uncommon sight to see a circle of 
these snow cradlesin frout of a Lappchapel, 
aud now and then 4 fierce-looking lot of dogs 
areon guard to keepott the wolves that 
might meditate a raid on the baby contin- 
gent. 

Toe Lapp cradle in material differs easen- 
tially from that usea by tue Bushman baby 
whose wother digs a hole in the hot sand 
and chucks him tuerein in the shadow of 
some lonely bush. 

Sometimes the cradle is ready to hand in 
shape of an ostrich nest, and now and then 
then some featoers left by the mighty bira 
heip to soften the nest of the future Bush- 
wan warrior, 

There 18 a tribe in the palm region of tre 
Amazon that cradies their young in palm 
leaves, 

A single leaf turned up around the edges 
by some native process makes an excelient 
cradi¢, and now and then it is made to do 
service as a bath tub, 

Strong ourds are formed from the sinews 
of another species of paim and by these this 
natural cradie is swung alongside a tree 


and the wind rocks tne dear little tot to 
sieep. 


(; HINESE havea queer institution which 





Long agO the Amazonian m thers dis 
not wise lO leave ba 
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down with unerring precision, an Older 
child is stationed near by to watch the baby 
during the siesta, and the chatter of mon 
keys overhead is enough to cause a speed 
——— nent 7 
atagonian es are kept in 
made of flat pieces of board. Two paaien 
guano skin are So arranged across the 
dle that the obild is firmly fastened ip 
and can ve carried thus suspended from ¢ 
saddle without danger, 

In the rude buts of these people 
cradies are bung hammock wise to the raf. 
ters,and amid thesmoke that darkens eye 
thing, including bis very nature, as it eeeme, 
the Patagonian infant passes the first Sages 
of babyhood. 

When the village migrates, the cradie jg 
swung from the saddle, and-in swim 
a stream it floats like acenoe on the sar. 
face, while the horse is almost entirely agp. 
merged. 

Sir Francis Head, who saw a good dealof 
Patagonian life years ago, leaves on record 
the statement that the Patagouian baby in 
bis queer cradie is cne of the beat natured 
representatives of the infant world, 

One would hardly goto Kaffirland for, 
fantastic cradle, and One alunost as queer as 
it is fantastic at that. Yet he would tind 
such aonetbere. Tne Kaffir bapy when be 
comes into world is put into a cradle or bag 
made of antelope skin, with hair on, 

Tois bapy castle narrows towards the bet. 
tom, widens to within a few inches from the 
opening, when it suddenly contracts, The 
skin is suddenly turned inward, giving the 
young Katfir as soft a bed as some found in 
the cradles of royalty, Four long atri 
of antelope skin are attached to the cradie, 
and enablethe mother to swing it on her 
back after a peculiar fashion. 


AcousTic VASES.—The theatres of the 
ancient Romen were noted for their good 
acoustic properties, due to the fact of their 
interiors being constructed of wood, a ma- 
terial which by ite own vibrations reinforces 
sound. 

Those of the Greeks being built chiefly 
of stone and marble, were wanting in this 
important respect; to remedy which they 
were compelled to call in the aid of reson- 
ance, which they did by placing a series of 
hollow brazen or earthernware vessels, of 
careful graduated sizes, between the rows 
of seats in the auditorium, 

Vitravfus tells us that thes® harmonic 
vases were placed in shelves or niches be- 
tween the rows of seats occupied by thes 
tators, to which the voice of the actor ted 
free passage, and they enabled the actor to 
be heard in all parts of the gigantic theatres, 
soiwne four hundred feet in diameter; that 
they were made of brass or earthernware, 
and proportioned in magnitude to the size 
of the building; and that in the ermaller the- 
atres they were tuned in harmonic pro 
portions, 

Tbe tollowing amusing anecdote, related 
by Sir John Herschel, bears adcitional tes 
timony to the same truth: 

‘fn one of the cathedrais in Sicily, the 
confessionals were so placed that the whis- 
pers of the penitents were reflected by a 
curved roof and brought to a focus at a die 
tant part of the edifice. The focus wae dis- 
covered by accident, and for some time the 
person who discovered it took pleasure in 
hearing, and in bringing his friends to bear, 
utterances intended for the priest alone, 

“One day, it is seid, his own wife occa- 
oy toe penitential stool, and both he and 

is friends were thus made acquainted with 
secrets wnich were the reverse of amusing 
to one of the party.”’ 
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WHEN THE DRIVER AWOKE.—A practl- 
cal joke was played the otner day which 
was worthy of Theodore Hook in bis bap- 
piest days. A gentleman, who has some 
thing of a reputation as a wag, was the 
writer's companion, and we were passing & 
largeshop. There, drawn up, were three 
or four vehicies, and among them was & 
closed brougbam with the driver fast asleep 
on the box. Evidently the mistress was 
inside the shop, 

Without a word the wag stole quickly ap, 
and opening the carriage door carefully 
slammed itto. Ina moment the coacb- 
man straightened up, and gazed down the 
mreet at the electric light which was fixed 
there as if he bad never seen anything 8 
interesting in bis life, Then he stoles look 
over his sboulder,and saw the wag standing, 
bat in band, apparently taiking to someone 
inside the carriage, 

“Thank you; yes; -day,”’ said the 
wag, and bowed himself gracefully away 
trom the door, turning as be did so to look 
at ee — and say but a single word, 
‘*Home!’ 

“Yes, sir! teh! get up!’ and off went the 
brougham “‘home.”’ 

Where that “home”? was, who the mit 
trese of the cerriage was, or what spe did 
when she came out of thesbop, or what the 
coachuman did when he stopped at the door 
o! “nome’”’ and found the carriage empty: 
ail that only ths coachman end lady know 


It was the night before the wedding, and 
he was bidding her good-night, and softly 
whispered, To-morrow eve, my darling, 
we begin our journey as bride and bride 
groom, pligrims of lite together; band 10 
hand wiil we journey adown life's rug 
road, Wesball wani to set out withs glo 
rious equipment of faith and bope 80 
courage, that neither of us may fall DY * 
wayside before the journey is ended; a 
we not, my darling!” ‘“J—I—ob, y® 
be sure; only I realiy am so worried 8boU 
the train of my dress. It didn’t bang ove 
bit nice today when I tried the drees 0D; 
and I’d die with mortification if it bung ® 








| at the wedding to-morrow, Go on ¥" 
what you were saying, dear!” 




































































ONOE MORE. 





BY M. MACMILLAN, 
A volce of pity strove to bless 
In accents bountifally kind, 
But still my arief knew no redress, 
Grown mad and blind, 


rhe presence made herself my slave, 
Hither and thither came and went; 

All that she had poor Kindness gave, 
Till all was spent. 


She tried to soothe and make me whole, 
Her touch was torment if my pain; 

It troze "ay heart, benumbed my soul, 
And crazed my brain. 


Atlast, her duty all fulfilled, 
She turned with cheerful ease away, 
Yet would have lingered, had I willed 
That she should stay. 


And lo! there kneit, where she had stood 
One, wistful as a child might be, 

Who blushed at her own hardihood 
in helping me, 


She said no word, she only turned 
Her passionate sweet eyes on mine. 
I ntil within my sorrow burned 
A bliss divine, 


And in that gaze I woke once more 
To earth beneath and heaven above— 
rhis was not Kindness as before, 
But only Love, 
8 ee 


NAMES OF PLACEN. 





Some time sincean English traveller 
printed a book in which he spoke of the 
odd and ridiculous names—to him—that 
were to be found in the United States. 
Had he paid as much attention to his own 
land it is likely he would have halted in 
his opinion. 

How many Englishmen or others know 
of Buzeat, Ab Kettleby, Kenney’s Com 
mander, Celian Aeron, and Stogumber? 
How many could pronounce, although they 
might guess the whereabouts of, Eglwy- 
seymmun or Yynyseynhauarn? 

What traveler has dated his letters from 
Broadwood willger, Mow Cop, Frazakerley 
or Coggs, or is aware that Joppa and Port- 
obelio are in Lincolnshire, Dublin in 
Hampshire, and Gib in Wilts? 

Is he lazy, there are always Idle Folk to 
sympathize with himin Yorkshire; is he 
dispirited, there is Hope in at least five 
counties 

There are Blyth people in Nottingham 
and Northumberland, Bold ones in Lan- 
caster, a Clown to amuse him in Derby 
(who should be located near Giggleswick), 
and Harty Islanders will greet him in Kent, 
where, too, men of Worth are never whully 
wanting. 

He may be in Three Counties at one 
time, near Hitchin, Twenty in Lincolnshire, 
aod has elsewhere a choice of Four Ashes, 
Five Ways, Six Hills, Seven Oags, and 
Seven Chimneys in the Corner. 

Low in health, he may get above Par 
any day in Cornwall, anda Pickup in 
Kent. Conversationally inclined, he may 
rn Chatterby or Talkin or Talk-on.the 
Till. 

To dine he can select rill or Bream, 
Salt, Ham, Beer (or Isle Brewers), Pye 
Bridge, Paddington, and Pudding Norton, 
with a Sugar Loaf to sweeten them, anda 
Medlar by way of dessert, 

It that is not enough, there is More in 
Shropshire. A Pipe awaits himin Here- 
ford, and should he become aleepy he may 
betake himself to Snoring. 

He will probably not choose Nettlebed 
lor his rest, and Bedwas requires change of 
tense before being eligible. 

There are, in fact, places in that country 
to suit alltastes, if a man’s knowledge of his 
land were sufficient to direct him aright 

Inkpen for the writer, Cargo for the ship 
owner, Cotton and Wool tor the merchant, 
Stock tor the shopkeeper, Scales tor the 
salesman, Copy Hold for the lawyer, Tory 
Rank for the politician, Hoe for the garden- 
er, Wheatacre for the farmer, Healing for 
the sick, Mask for the actor, a Hautbois for 
the musician, Bluestone for the laundress, 
Hook and Eye and Thimbleby for the 
housewife, and Milk House water for the 
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and, se faras saints are concerned, their 
name is legion, including a host no longer 
memorialised by red-or black-letter days, 
such as 8.8. Woollos, Veep, Dye, Dedats, 
Enodock, Grade, Finnidgham, Motons, 
Minver, and Tudy. 

The people, other than saints, a man may 
meet as he rambles about Fagland are also 
& goodly company. 

There are Saul, Paul, Peter, Davy, 
Abram, Antony, Mark and Arnold, Sherif 
Hailes, Stepben Street, Martin Husingtree, 
Thomas Close, Percy Main, and even John 
o’Gaunt, while among the lasses are Bell 
Broughton, Mary Hill, Margaret Roding, 
Edith Weston, Mary Amesleigh, Rose 
Dale, Rose Grove, Clare, Emly, Stella, 
and Aspatria. 

What wonder that Lovers may be found 
also, a Hard Koot suggesting the {matrimo 
nial process, and Settle the natural sequence 
of events; unless, indeed, the progress of 
love is towards Cooling instead ot Knott- 
ing, Farewell is arrived at in Staffordshire, 
and all is Over in Cambridge. 

Superior people may be confidently 
recommended to Lords Seat, Countess, and 
Upper Swell. But who would voluntarily 
take up their abode in » Little Hole, Turn 
er's Puddle, Old Leake, Ragged Apple- 
shaw, Foul Sutton, Sotby (especially when 
there is Suberton by way of choice), or 
Shabbington ina Box, an Angle, or a Shelt 
—woree still, in Hell’s Mouth? 

What schoolboy would not fly from 
Bircham and Much Birch, aad who would 
desire to be known as an Ugley man, or an 
Ebony man, or an Old man (we dare not 
suggestthe feminine sex), or be torever 
associated with a Long Load or a Wry 
Nose? 

Fridaythrope must have been christened 
in defiance of superstition, but some people 
my prefera whole Week. 

Browns Over is suggestive to the cricket- 
er, 80 are Bali and Bye, while Trotto, with 
which should be connected Send, Came, 
anc Fleet, ia balanced by Whatstandwell. 

Possibly Loose, Ripe, Mesling, Addle, 
and flush are designations in some way ap 
propriate to the happy spots which possess 
them; and the supporter of the British con 
8 itution will find Britannia located near 
Bacup. 

The traveler who sought to direct his 
ateps to Newton might be perplexed in his 
choice of roads, since there are some filty 
entered in a good county atlas, in adaition 
to small hamlets; of these about thirty are 
without any nistinguishing prefix or sul- 
fix. 

Suttons, Nortons, and Westons are a) 
most as numerous, hut of the first-named he 
will of course choose, in order to avoid dis- 
appointment, Sutton at home, justasof the 
Stokes he will! select S.oke Bliss. 

There are half a hundred Siokes, but the 
majority have further nomenclature, such 
as Abbot, Canon, Priors, Day, Edith, 
Gabriel, Orchard, and Pero. 

More surprising is it that over thirty 
spote rejoice in the names of Capel and 
L’lanfihangel respectively. Needless to say 
they are located in Wales. 

a 


Brains of bold. 


By other’s faults wise men correct their 
own, 

Custom is the plague of wise men and 
the idol of fools, 

To live 1s not to live for one’s self alone: 
let us help one another. 

In diving to the bottom of pleasures we 
bring up more gravel than pearls, 

Idleness is the stupidity of the body, and 
stupidity the idleness of the mind. 

What is resignation? It is putting God 
between one’s selfand one’s grief, 

It is wiser to prevent a quarre) betore- 
hand than to revenge It afterwards, 

Learning without thought is labor lost; 
thought without learning is perilous, 

Friendship is constant in al] other things, 


save in the office and affairs of love. 
Nurture your mind with great though. 
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Femininities. 
Men's vows are women 6 traitors. 
Don't repeat the scandals of the day; 


they are old. Lavent new ones, 


Queen Victoria's household expenses 
come to the enormous sum of $425, 0004 year. 


They that do nothing are in the readi 
est way to do that which ils worse than nothing. 


If you want anything verbally adver 
tised, the best way is to tell it at a 5 o'clock tea. 


Husband and wife who go their own 
ways nearly always meet at last in the divorce court, 


A pretty pin to fasten the bonnet strings 
js in the form of a grape-vine leafof gold, and set 
with tiny pearis. 


Mr. Staysoe: ‘‘You can’t imagine who 
I'm going to see to-morrow.’ Miss Waite, naively: 
‘lt can’t be papa, can itY’’ 


It is said that there are two ladies of 
Pittsfield, Mass., each of whom makes about $5, 000 a 
year by giving whist lessons. 


Among 8 collection of historical memen. 
tos now on exhibition in London ts a lock of Queen 
Mary's hair, still of a goluen brown, 


A colored woman testified at a trial in 
Stanford, Ky., ‘‘that she would have peen killed 
had sbe not seen the bullet, which was coming 
straight at her, and dodged it,’’ 


Old lady: ‘‘ My dear, do you really 
think you are fit to become a minister's wife?’’ En- 
gaged niece, from the West: **Yes, indeed, I don't 
mind being talked about at all,’’ 


Attractive young women were employed 
to pase the contribution boxes on a recent Sunday at 
Rockland, Me., an« the receipts showed the experi 
ment well worth permanent adoption, 


Said a rather frivolous New York lady 
toa friend: **It may be years and years before | 
find my ideal man.'' ‘‘And whatare you going to 
do in the meantime?’ ‘‘Get married, I suppose.'’ 


Lemon and orange peel grated, mixed 
with sugar, and madeinto a paste with their own 
juice, are excellent for flavoring cakes and pud- 
dings. If put into a small jar the paste will keep for 
months, 


“Did you ask Miss Pointer to dance last 
nighty’* ‘Yes; ‘and she said she was engaged,'' 
*tand what did she say the second time?’’ ‘That 
sbe was tired.’’ ‘‘And the third time?’’ ‘*That she 
was going home,’’ 


Stern father: ‘‘What were you doing 
with your head on old Smith's shoulder last night?*’ 
Daughter: ** You're not angry, I hope, father7'’ 
**‘No, but I don’t like to see young heads on old 
shoulders, that’s all,’’ 


**You ought to acquire the faculty of be 
ing at home tin the best society,’ said a fashionable 
aunttoan honest nephew, ‘‘l manage that easily 
enough,’ responded the nephew, ‘‘by staying at 
home with my wife and children.’’ 


An Indiana court has decided that un 
less a woman is pleased with her photographs she 
need not pay forthem. Since this decision was ren- 
dered 4 photographers have spilled their chemicals 
out of the window and left the State, 


Empress Dagmar, of Russia, is approach. 
ing an acute stage in her mania, She passes whole 
days in absolute silence; On other occasions sne re- 
fuses to toucha morsel of food, while at times she 
even fails to recognize the members of her family, 


He was rescuing her trom the waves, but 
it looked as though they would never see Boston 
again. ‘‘Hold on tight, Penelope!’’ he gasped; 
‘hold on tight!"’ ‘Don't say holdon tight,’’ gur- 
gied the girl, with her mouth full of the Atlantic 
ocean; ‘‘say hold on tightly.’’ 


Ladies who wear Hading veils to after 
noon teascomplain of inability to partake of of- 
fered refreshments, Itisso much trouble to untle 
the ribbon tapes that hold the vell in place under the 
chin that it le rarely ever attempted, and conse- 
quently they are obliged to remain outside the din- 
ing-room. 


At the bathing resort, Dieppe, in France, 
the following notice was issued by the summer po- 
lice: ‘“The bathing police are requested, when a 
lady isin danger of drowning, to selze her by the 
dress, and not by the hair, which often remains in 
thelr grasp. Newfoundland dogs will govern them- 
selves accordingly.*’ 


Man's love is but one of his mapy feel. 
ings. In the scholar it ls subservient to bie thirst 
for knowledge, in the patriot, It ylelds to the wor- 
ship of country; glory haloes the heart of the sul- 
dier; but with woman the affections are omulpotent; 
they absorb all other thoughts, and make al! other 
passiows their slaves, 


A lady lost her wedding ring 16 years 
ago, 60 the story goes, at Muirshiel Farm, near @las- 
gow, Scotiand, while walking In @ cornfield, and 
gave upall hope of ever seeing it again. Bat re- 
cently she was agreeably surprised at receiving 
word that the ring had been turned up in plowing. 
It was as bright as when lost, 

A North Carolina woman was recently 
hugged by @ female relative with such affectionate 
force as to break her ribs. Young women should 
not waste their strength that way. It is sometimes 
disastrous to assume aman’s work. A man appears 
to know by instinct Just how much pressure the fe- 
male ribs will stand, and the business should be left 
to his arms aione. 

Lady Florence Dixie, well known in 
London for her ortginality, added the following to 
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FAasculinities. 

Calamity is man’s true touchstone. 

The lazy man takes eight steps to avoid 
one, 

Hypocrites do the Devil's drudgery in 
Christ's livery. 

Tne wisest fellows, we think, are those 
who agree with us, 

If thou desirest a wife, choose her ona 
Saturday rather thao on a Sanday, 

A mao who bas tried it says that all the 
short cuts to wealth are overcrowded, 

It Satan ever Jaughs, it must be at bypo- 
crites: they are the greatest dupes he has, 

Never leave home with unkind words 
on your lips. Stay till you have sald them, 

The man of meditation is happy, not for 
an hour or a day, but guite rouad the circle of his 
years. 

A singular fact is that when man isa 
brute, he ls the must sensual and loathsome of all 
brutes, 

There is no fit search after truth which 
does not, Arst of all, begin to live the trath which it 
knows. 

Make no vows to perform this or that; it 
shows no great strength, and makes thee ride be- 
bind thyself, 

Be lenient to your wite’s faults and do 
not expect perfection until you have frst become 
perfect yoursell, 

A San Francieco court last week granted 
a divorce within less than 24 hours after the applica- 
tion had been fled, 

Cover the mouth with the hand or nap 
kin (both If nature has made it necessary) while re- 
moving anything trom it. 

Every one is the poorer in proportion as 
he bas more wants, and counts not whathe has, but 
wishes only what he has not, 

Be as kind aud aiteative to your wile as 
you were belore your marriage, and remember she 
has no pipe to go to tor comfort, 

Marriage is the best state for man in 
general, aud every manu is a wWoree wan In proportion 
as be is untt for the marricd state, 

Jobo Swan, of Strood, Eug., drowned 
himeelf through derangement, owing to over-hap- 
ploess at his approachiag marriage. 

“It [ had $50 000 @ year L could gratity 
my ambition,’ sald Bippes, “‘What is your amwbl- 
tlon’'’ ‘To live withia my Income,'’ 

Let @ man be treated as w brute, and he 
will become more vrulish than a brute; bul as a ra- 
tional being, aud he will show tuat he is so, 

It is said tuat ‘‘brains will tell’’ Some 
times they will, and sometimes they will not, Some- 
times the more bralus « man has the less he Lelia. 

A recent Kaoglish inoves.iga ion shows 
that with men over 2» yeareol age the lilemperate 
use of alcouolic beverages cule off 10 years from 
ilfe, 

Few things are more necessary to suc- 
cess iniife than decision of character, With Ita 
man can rarely fall, without It be can rarely suc- 
ceed, 

Tuere are 4 000,000 collars made in this 
country every year, and yetthe young hustand can 
never find one that will fit comfortably on a home- 
made shirt. 

Most unfortunate. Simpson, tremu 
lously: ‘'Emma, darling, say yes, and there will be 
avother—'"' Newsboy, outside: ** Big breach of 
promise case!—Kxtra''’ 

A wealtby, though eccentric, hotel 
keeper of Buda-Veasth, Hlunogary, was 80 pleased at 
receiving @ divorce thathe celebrated the event by 
founding a charitable institution, 

A gentleman usually vacates his seat tor 
a ladyif he sees a better one unoccupied, This, 
however, le not always necessary if the lady te his 
**pest girl’’ and no one else is present. 


Miss Keane, to handsome young p'iyesi- 


clan; ‘*Oh, doctor, hu@w do you du’ You look kill- 
ing this eveulng.’’ Young physician, juletly 
**Thank you, but I’m net, i'm off duty, don't you 
know!" 


“T used to think,’’ said Uncle Ezra, 
**that this thing of gals kissing pug dows vas purty 


rough, but sence | come Ww Lown an’ bee some oF Lhe 
dudes—well, maybe the gaisain’t 60 much to biame, 
arter ali.’’ 

Frank T. Lackey, who travela for a 
New York cloak house, while yawning in Cau 
bridge City. Ind,, ruptured some of the cordatna the 
verteora, and since has been in a critical condithur 


He Is unable to move bis head, 


The merchant had been sick unto death. 


‘Tell me the truth, doctur,’’ he sald, ‘ts the can 
gerover’’’ ‘‘sure,’’ repiled the ductor, ‘“uhere te 
no more danger; the crisis le paseet.'’ And th 


merchant revokes his bequest of $5.00 to the hos- 
pital, 


An intelligent taxpayer of St. Paul, 
Minn,, was asked to buy his daughter a geography, 
aod be wrote the principal of the sehoul. “bdo pot 
see any use fora girl w take geography lessous, for 
itisof nouse Ww them, because they cannot be an 
officer in the army or navy.’ 


A rather strange affi ction happened tota 
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. ear ' : wy t shal be? iw lever ou on 99 60ttre , ‘. ; 
&nd more than one Steeple; the dissenter We should not so much esteem our | What sha Vuatever yo ri nd | moutn."* efi : 
, P ‘ - ear ay sugges Next ria. ‘ ” - * 
may choos: among a dozen Chapels and a | * *** misfortune, were eee - neaae tomer bee iy ge ~ a 
c it so much as a crime aot om ee San Selieene Sen “w 
— yerfectiy justisan at any more, o jee! IL bave brought yous . i! Wha 
Jean, Grey Friar, Advent, Pancraswell, th .- “ pe to be aorta enew ack, w “ © hereafter aid she would . 
} e vine nature, to be 80 tothe ata 
anc All Saints suggest similar associations; | ties is the glory of ma - , — . 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


The Woman's World tor Febraary has for 
a frontispiece ‘Madam Grand (Princess de 
Tailyrand). from a portrait by Gerard at 
Versailles." An article on the celebraied 
lady shown in the picture is contributed by 
Mies A. De Grasse Stevens, mag Fm oy 
in this nuniber are: ‘Fans,’’ ine F. 
Mabel Robinson; “Romany Songs,” by 
Mies Laura Alexander Smith; ‘‘Fontarab 
Mine A. Hardy; “The Latest Fash- 
lons,"’ by Mra Johnstone and “Violette”; 
“On Woman’s Work in Politics,” by Mar- 
garet, Ladv Sandhurst; “Political Women 
trom the M. P ’s Point of View,” lilustrated 
by Gordon Browne; ‘‘The Umbrella," by 

rs. Bonyers Morrell; ‘‘Furnica; or, the 
Queen of the Ants,” by Carmen Sylva; 
‘Irish Industrial Art,” by Mra. —— and 
‘Some Literary Notes,” by tue editor, 
Oscar Wiide. 


Among tbe features of the February At. 
Nicholas is @ very interesting article by 
Noah Brooks on Henry M. Stanley, entitied 
“The White Pasha.”’ It is acoompanied 
witb portrait and map. The nuinber opens 
with a charming m by Joaquin Miller, 
“Tne Gold that Grew by Shasta Town.’ 
Arthur L. Shumway has an illustrated 
per on Japan, with illustrations from pbho- 
tograph. Edmund Alton has the fourth pa 
perin his series, “The Routine of the Re 
public;’ J. H, Gibbona, U. 8, N., under 
the titie of “A Modern Middy,” describes 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis; Protes- 
sor Frederick Starr describes ice-making b 
machinery in Florida, and J. KR. Ooryell 
has an entertaining story called ‘ Lassoing 
a Sea Lion”’ Mre, Catherwood’s ‘Bells 
of St. Anne” iscontinued. There are many 
other interesting s#tori poems, jingles, 
etc., and an abundance of beautiful engrav- 
ings. The Oentury Co., New York. 


The February Magazine of American 
History is a Wasbington number, the lead- 
iug article eee a pleasant sketoh of Wash- 
ington as President during his residence in 
New York in 1789 90, by the editor, Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, A superb engraving of 
Washington and bie family forms the front- 
ispiece. ‘ Lady Washington’s Reception 
Day,’’ trom Huntington’s celebrated paint- 
jug, aleo tilustrates Mrs. Lamb's paper. 
Tie *De Vries Portrait of Washington,” 
describes a recent discovery in Holland of 
an original painting of the first President 
Gen, John Cochrane contributes an un. 

ublished letter of Washington in fac sim- 
le aidressed to James Duane in 1780 
Watson Griffin, in “A Oanadian-A mericaa 
Liaison,’’ presents very aay | the ob- 
jJections to annexation from a Canadian’s 
point of view. Alfred J, Hill gives on 
‘Oriental Account of the Discovery of 
America,” and Dr. Patton discusses the 
“Mound Builders and the Indians” in an 
interesting velo. The departments are fi- 
led with historical data, much of it relating 
to Washington, and the number ts a valu- 
able contribution tothe stock of information 
On th'* as well as other subjects, Publish- 
ed at 743 Broadway New York. 


In tue February Popular Science Month. 
ly, one of its ablest contributera, Dr, An- 
arew D White, reappears with another of 
his “New Obapters of the Warfare of 
Science.”” Education is represented by the 
“Story of a School,” describing a remars- 
able success in conducting a normal schoo! 
onacientifioc principles; alsoby “Comments 
on “Tne Sacrifice of Education,” from 
Max Mulier, E A. Freeman and Frederic 
Harrison. Appleton Morgan, writes of 
“The Political Control of Ratlways: Is it 
Confiscation?’ Physical Training of Young 
Culldren,”’ says a word for play in prefer- 
enoe &) formal gymnastics, A — {l- 
lustrated account is ‘Giant Reptiles of a 
Psst Age.” “The Danoe of the Lady 
Crab," bas also a picture. “The Yezidees, 
or Devil-Worshipers,”’ will be found very 
rewiable, *O1 the Causes of Veriation,’’ 
ex). ains some of the methods of evolution. 
Tne work of ‘Underground Waters in 
Kock Transformations’ is told by Prot. G. 
A. Dubree. “The Origins of Holidays” is 
a curious study of scclal customs, “New 
Facts in Alcoholic Heredity” are presented. 
The “Editor's Table’’ is ocoupied with 
“Altruiaa: and Egoism.’”’ Some lively cor- 
respondence on “The Flying-Machine,” 
‘“‘Woman Suttrage,’”’ etc., and a variety of 
notes and items, make up a substantial but 
attractive number, D. Appleton & Co,, 
publishers, New York, 

© 

“HOSPITAL TRAMPS"’ have become less 
bothersome at a certain any in New 
York since a new method treating 
thein was adopted. They are now given 
what is known as the “undertaker’s re- 
vengs.'’ A physician connected with the 
hospital explains that ‘it is a frightful mix 
ture of copaiba, asafoetida, castor oil and 
ether, and a tablespoonful of it is given 
to the tramp every two hours, day and 
night. A concoction of the first three in. 
gredients named would be bad enough 
in all conscience, but the taste of it would 
not remain in the mouth for morse than 
half an hour, while the addition of a little 
ether makes the taste stick closer than a 
twin brother for all time. Very few. of 
these ‘hospital —— fail to ask for a 
discharge after the fi or sixth dose, but 
once jin a while we will get one that will 
appear to like and thrive upon it.’”’ 





Many men claim to be firm tin their prin- 
cipies woen they are only obstinate in their 
prejudices. 

. @~iieeee 

For beauty, for comfort, for improve- 
ment of the compiexion, useonly Pozzoni’s 
Powder; there is nothing equal to it 


THE WILD RABBIT. 





CORRESPONDENT writes: I have 
recentiy been reading some articl 
entitied "Animais I have known an 
ved.’’ Amongst the amusing and inter- 
esting —— of peta, there is no men- 
tion of a wild rabbit; and as we have never 
met anybody who has tamed one—people 
whom we have asked even saying that it 
cannot be done—perhaps our case is un- 
common, and may be interesting to some 
of your readers; for our rabbit would foliow 
and eat out of our hands; and was as 
ectionate as a kitten. 

He was caught when a few days old, and 
uy mother undertook totry and rear him, 
allowing him to live for a long time in her 
pooket, and feeding him constantly witb 
milk from a teaspoon, 

He wt and soon became quite 
triendly, being fed regularly on bran, fresh 
leaves, black any thing that he could 
aed ge bim; for he always knew the 
m hours, and would come and 
sweetly by the side of every one round the 
table, 

He lived loose about the room, only be- 
ing put in a box when we were out We 
were living in a flat at the time, and he was 
never allowed downstairs, and no cat was 
ever allowed up. 

Once he was missing for a long time, and 
we had given him 4 for lost, wnen sud- 
denly he came acrambling down the chim- 
ney, none the worse, except for a little soot 
in his fur, as luckily no fire had been 
lighted. 

6 would always come to the call of 
‘*Bun, bun, bun!’ and would jump on to 
our laps, and if allowed, would eat out of 
our plates, 

A tavorite place for him tosit was on 
one of our shoulders; where he would sleep 
for bours, and sometimes gently nibble an 
ear! 

We used to bring him home the red ber- 
ries off brier-bushes; of these he was par- 
ticularly fond, never, however, eating the 
seeds, but leaving them in neat little heaps 
on the ground, 

Loaf sugar, too, he greatly relished—and 
when he saw it on the table, he would jump 
up, and with the belp ofa chair or a Jap, 
and look into the basin—and if the tongs 
were in his way, would take them jn his 
mouth and lay them on the table, then look 
in again, take a plece of sugar, jump down 
with it, and crunch it up, and probably 
come back for more, 

He took great delight in a cabinet in the 
room where he knew that cake was to be 
found and would scratch at the door until 
he had opened it wide enough to get in; but 
soon learning that when he made a noise 
we heard him, and sent him away and 
locked the door,be took to doing it as quiet- 
ly as a mouse; and mure than onoe, think- 
ing bim unusually quiet and good, we 
have got up to see where be was, we have 
found bim sitting in the cabinet, greedily 
devouring cake! 

He bad a hundred pretty, clever ways; 
but much as we loved him, we were a good 
deal tried by bim. 

His destructiveness was serious; boots 
and shoes or bags; if left unguarded, would 
be nibbled round in very sbort order; and 
i remember well my motler's look of dis- 
may on finding that be bad eaten large 
holes in her petticoat, when sbe had only 
thought bim asieep on her lap, under her 
dress for warmth. 

We never ijeft him alone for many min- 
utes, as he was sure to be in mischief, 

Once, when we were going to be away 
for all day, we gave bim a iarge bawper 
and locked bim in a room, When we came 
bome and went to see him, be met us 
with great delight at the door, having eaten 
his way out of tue hamper—his next amuse- 
ment having been to scratch a buge hole in 
the carpet; but be was such a general favor- 
ite that even the landiady didn’t object 
very wuch. 

He was now about six months old; and as 
we were leaving the place aud could not 
take him with us, mach against our will 
we gave him awesy to some friends in town. 
His fate we have never heard—we have not 
liked to ask, 

We know that he was kept for some time, 
and we have heard ofa visit to the store 
cupboard, where a quantity of scented soap 
and wax candies was found destroyed or 
eaten; since then we have tuought it better 
not to inquire, fearing to hear of a sad end, 
such as comes in one way or another to 
inost pets, 

———P °« ——  —__—— 

THE Moon.—Much evil bas been laid at 
the dvor of the moon. Some say that the 
man who sleeps uncovered beneath its rays 
wili wake upalunatic. K+oently, out West, 
a new charge has been brought against the 
noon, 

A controversy arose as to the ownership 
ofa herd of cattle, and the settlement of 
the dispute depended upon the proof of the 
brands upon thean!mals’ flanks, They were 
three times as large as those which the 
claimant bad been in the habit of using; 
but thirteen witnesses, all experts, went in 
succession into the box and swore that ex- 

rience had taught that when cattie was 

randed when “toere was was no moon,”’ 
the brand always remained of its original 
size; and that when cattie was branded 
when “there was a moon,” the brand in- 
n> ad afterwards increased in magni- 
tude, 

By the light of the evidence of these wit- 
nesses, the issue of the suit, although it 
involved property worth some thousands 
of dollars was eventually decided in favor 
of the claimant. 
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PLEURISY Pains, Asthmatic, and al 








Throat A flections, are soon relieved by that 
certain Remedy for Coughs and Colds, Dr, | 
Jayne’s Expectorant. 
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A SHORT, SAD STORY. 


Some epigramatic wag tells a sad story, in short style, thus: 


Canto I. Canto II. 
Boy, Gun, 
Gun, Bust, 
Joy, Boy, 
Fun. Dust. 


With almost equal brevity, but minus the levity, we say, that to impure 
blood is due a great variety of ills that make life a burden. Thoroughly cleanse 
the blood, which is the fountain of health, by using Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoyant spirits, and bodily health and 
vigor will be established. 

“Golden Medical Discovery” cures all humors, from a common Blotch, or 
Eruption, to the worst Scrofula. Sait-rheum, Vetter, Eczema, Boils, Carbun- 
cles, “* Fever-sores,” Hip-joint Disease, ‘* White Swellings,” in short, all diseases 
caused by bad blood, of whatever name or nature, are conquered by this power- 
ful, purifying and invigorating medicine. 

‘Golden Medical Discovery” is the only 
| WARRANTED.| remedy for the above diseases, sold by drug- 

J gists, under a positive guarantee that it will 
benefit or cure, or money paid for it will be promptly refunded. 








Copyright, 188%, by WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprictors. 











OPEN RED for an incurable case of 
; 50 ee Catarrh in the Head |) 
: the proprictors of DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.— Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 
falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 






| u tenacious, mucous, purulent, bioody and putrid: eyes weak, ringing in cars, 
{ deafness, difficulty of clearing throat, expectoration of offensive matter; 
breath offensive; smell and taste impaired, and general debility. Only a 
’ oo few of these symptoms likely to be present at once. Thousands of cases 
result in consumption, and end in the grave, tae ie 
By its mild, soothing, antiseptic, cleansing, and healing propertics, Dr. Sage’s Remedy 
cures the worst cases. Only 50 cents. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


TO PLAY MUSIC. 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


IYSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 








Anyone knowing a tune, either *-in the head, *’ as it 1s cailed,*’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play 1t WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet if they know 
s0 much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River, ’’ for instance—they 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with ood effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of this GUIDk, THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
indifferent keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind, What it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of a tune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or & 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what he is shown by it todo, can in a tew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors, By giving the student the power to play JMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. So, after a very little prac- 
lice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

‘ heed gn oy cet will not learn how to read the common sheet music. But it will teach 
“s © cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn r of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. name if it can on or B. C’s and knows & 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play it, after a few attempts, quite weil. There are 
many who would like to be able to do this, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Dw for them ALL WESAY. Its cheapness and useful- 
hess, moreover, would make it a very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at 
prrtapennsy Resapresieapes home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
N one of the fan i ; ; 
peal uanak ea 0 iad cml With this Guide in the house everybody can make more or less 
The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Post 


age stam pe, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extras music book, containing the words ant music for 100 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide. Address 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM &T., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Humorous, 


—— 


BACK TO REALITIES. 








Upon the glassy surface of tue stream 
We floated lightly in our frail canoe; 

The unreal moonlight made tne duli world secm 
A paradise, designed for just us two. 


Keclining on the softly cushioned seat 
She trified with a fairy light guitar; 
While |, absorbed im meditation sweet, 
In fancy roamed with her through realms afar. 


And as we drifted slowly, gently down 
The widening river, careless of our way, 
The airy lightness of her summer gown 
In fancy made her seem a very fay. 


Till suddenly she broke the silence still, 
And shattered my Elysium with the jar 

of words, ‘*Oome, brace up with the paddle, Will, 
This night air’swure to give us both catarrh.’’ 


—U, N. Nona, 





Waiting-maids—Elderly spinsters. 


The great senses-taher — Brandy and- 
water. 


Designs in jewelry—Scheming for an 


engagement ring. 


{f any boat can shoot the rapids success- 
fully, we think it is the gun-boat, 


It is a fact not easily accounted fur that, 
at parties, after supper the guests begin to grow 
thin, 


A second-hand clothier publicly an.- 
nounces that he has ‘‘left-off clothing of every de- 
seription.’’ . 


A Chicago man, under the domination 
of kleptomanian proclivities, actually took the 
pledge and kept it. 


It is nearly as impossible to get money 
out of a miseras it would be for a butcher io get 
mutton chops out of a battering ram. 


The man who got wise by eating sage 
cheese has a brother who prop to b skilful 
In the fashionable dances by dieting on hops. 


Brown: ‘Is young Highflyer a man of 
steady habits?*’ Robinson: ‘*Oh, yes; his habits 
are all very steady, but unfortunately they are all 
bad habits.’’ 


An exchange says that the reason there 
are sO many mutton-heads in existence is to be 
found in the fact that such a number of children 
are ‘*perfect little lambs.’’ 


A little boy, three years old, who has a 
brother of three months, gave as a reason for the 
latter’s good conduct, ‘*Baby doesn’t cry tears be- 
cause he doesn’t drink any water, and he can't cry 
milk.’’ 


Perkins will get tight occasionally, much 
to the astonishment of himself and friends, *‘For 
years,’’ said he, **it was unaccountable to me, for I 
never did drink but a mouthful or two; and the 
cause never did strike me until I measured my 
mouth and found it held a pint,’’ 


A citizen, who deserves well of his 
country, had a large family, to which additions 
were constantly making. On day one of his little 
boys was thus interrogated: ‘‘ Johnny, how many 
brothers and sisters have you got?’® ‘**I don't 
know,’ answered the boy; ‘‘I hain’t been home 
since morning.’’ 


The proprietor of a hotel was bustling 
about the other morning with twenty things te do, 
when some one asked him why he didn’t call up the 
waiter, ‘‘Isban’tcal] him as long as I can help 
it,’’ replied he; ‘* for when he is in bed I know 
where he is, but after he’s up I don’t know where 
to find him,’’ 


‘*Mother, I can never win the prize for 
good behavior!’’ exclaimed a boy, just in from 
school; ‘*I’ve tried and tried, but some other pupil 
always gets it?’’ ‘*But you mnst keep on trying,’’ 
said his mother, encouragingly. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ re- 
plied the boy; ‘‘Isban’ttry any more, It’s aclean 
waste of goodness,’’ 


“Mr, De Smith, you have served me 
faithfully these many years, and on this anniver- 
sary of theday you entered my employ I desire to 
present you this keepsake.’’ De Smith, accepting a 
proffered envelope with mingled emotions of revy- 
erence and gratitude, breaks the seal and discovers— 
a photograph of the banker. ‘‘sir,’’ he gasps, ‘* all 
I can say is that it is very much like you.’’ 


A young man from the country had ap 
plied to his physician for advice. After prescribing 
the regimen he wished his patient to follow, he 
added. ‘‘And, remember, only one cigar after each 
meal,’’ Some weeks later thefyoung man returned. 
‘*Well, my friend,’ inquired Asculapius, ‘*how 
have you observed my rules?’’ ‘* Pretty taithfully, 
doctor, (nly that one cigar after meal business has 
bothered mea little. You should understand that I 
had—never smoked,’’ 


Long haired customer, to barber: ‘‘ Is 
there any way to shorten a man's hair without using 
the shears or ¢clipper?’’ Barber. ‘' Yes, sir; I've 
done that for several men since the election. You 
made a vow that you wouldn't have itcut till your 
man was elected’’’ Customer: ‘* Er—yes.’’ Bar- 
ber: ‘*That’s all right, I can singe it for you.’’ Cus- 
tomer, relieved: ‘‘Then I wish you would singe off 
about six inches. I may be a durn fool, but I'ma 
man of some conscience.’’ 


A laborer in a dockyard was one day 
given atwo-foot rule to measure & piece of iron 
plate. Not being accustomed to the use of the rule 
he returned it, after wasting a goo! deal of time. 
**Well, Mike,’’ remarked the foreman, ‘‘what is the 
size of the platey’’ ‘*Well,’’ replied Mike, with the 
smile which accompanies duty performed, **it’s the 
length of your rule and two thum»s over, with this 
piece of brick, and the breadth of my hand and 
arm, from here to there, bara finger.’’ 

rg  — _ 


FoR wounds, whether incised or con- 
tused, Salvation Oil is the best remedy. 25 
een ta. 





The year has four seasons, during all of | 
y hand Tir Rr ( 


which keep on hand Ball’s ough 
Syru, 


OF FAMILY GHOSTS. 


The anpearance only to persons who are 
peculiarly fitted for ene ie one of 
the peculiarities of all ghost legends. 

It is not every one who can see the inhab- 
itants of the invisible world, but those whose 
— are opened, or for thoae whom the 
ghost bas a feeling that makes a bond of 
sympathy, or those who, by some peculiar- 
ity.of birth, are better qualified than others 
for such mystic sight. 

For instance, a child born on Sunday is 
believed to have this power ubove all 
others. 

The “White Lady of Avenel”’ is only the 
application to a particular tamily of a belie! 
common in Scotland where the apparition 
known in Ireland as the ‘bsnahee’’ is 
known by the same name, but quite as often 
by the “white lady,.’’ 

In fact, most of the great families in the 
Highlands were supposed to have a domes- 
tic spirit who took an interest In their pros- 
perity, and usually intimated an approach- 
ing disaster by wailings and unearthly 
sounds of grief. 

But there was a difference in the appar!- 
tion varying with the character which each 
is sup to have held while upon the 
earth in mortal flesh, but in general it ap- 
peared as an old woman in a mantie with 
streaming hair. 


A superstition of the same kind is so 
generally received in the Green Isle that 
the banshee is counted in popular belief to 


be « peculiar Irish credulity. 

In Ireland there huve been various ex- 
planations ofthe word banshee, most of 
them explaining it as the ‘head of the 
fairies,” or “the white fairy; or women 
fairies creaulously supposod by the co.w- 
mon people to be so aflected to certain fami- 
lies that they are beard to sing mourntul 
lamentations around houses at night when- 
ever any member of the family may 
labor under a sickness which isto end in 
death. 

Some of the casesin which the banshee 
has apres are told with an abundance of 
detail and confirmed by so many witnesses 
that,although unwilling to believe the tale, 
it becomes a difficult one to answer or ex- 
plain away. 

The legend of ‘The McCarthy” is the 
most peculiar among all tue banshees, The 
young man died and was laid out for several 
hoyrs when he came back to life and insist- 
ed that he had been beiore the judgment 
seat, but had been permitted to come back, 
with the understanding that three yeurs 
more of life were granted to him in which 
he might become a better man. 

He had been very wild and dissipated, but 
réformed st once, and lived as a man natu- 
rally would who knew thatthe day of bis 
death was fixed. 

As the time drew near McCarthy’s mo- 
ther sent for ber sister tobe with them at 
the eventful hour. 

On the way the banshee appeared, giving 
a@ succession o! screams, and making a loud 
clapping of the hands, Then they saw the 
figure of a tall thin woman, with uncover- 

head, and hair that floated round her 
sboulders, attired in something which 
might be a loose white cloak or a 
sheet. 

She stood in the way asif to stop them, 
and motioned to another way, which they 
finally went. 

When tbe got there they found that Mc. 
Carthy had been wounded by a pistol shot, 
a wound which was thought of no imwport- 
ance, but from which he died the very day 
that the three years were up. 

The origin of all these appearances and 
many like them is easy to trace. They go 
back, not to classic, but to the old Norse, 
days when Woden, whom we cai! Odin, was 
given a place among the gods, and I'rigga 
was inade his consort. 

Odin became the earliest form of the hun- 
ter, who, with his mystic attendants, with 
born and hounds, was reported to pursue 
the chase a!l over nortbern Europe, 

His consort in like manner became the 
white lady, who became transformed intoa 
hundred different legends in which the 
motherly, protecting influenceof the divine 
Frigga is not entirely lost. ‘ 


——_ —_> --- a>—_-—-—C—“‘— 


THK “PRUSSIAN TRIOK,’’—Like the 
Eestern Caliph Harouns)Alraschid, Freder- 
ick the Great was fond of waiking about 
his capital unattended, He usually wore 
a shabby uniform and the large military 
cloak of a private soldier, and cften visited 
the taverns that he might see how his troop: 
behaved when off duty. On one of these 
excursions his attention was attracted by a 
seldier of a line a who was spend- 
ing bis money freely, and who at last asked 
the king to join him in a friendly glass. 
After some pressing, Frederick consented, 
but hinted that his new friend was too 
liberal, and that the pay of a private could 
not support such indulgence. Tue lines 
man looked at him quietiy fora moment, 
bait emptied bis glass, and said wysteri- 


ously— 

‘Ab! bat I’ve learnt the Prussion Trick!” 

-*W hat ia that?’’ asked the king. 

“]’m surprised that an old soldier |ike 
you is so ignorant,” said the linesman! 
‘but it will be safer not to tell you.”’ 

This roused Frederick’s curiosity, and 
he pressed for further information. 

At last his companion said, “Well, if 
you must know, 1 sell everything I cin 
possibly do without. Weare at peace: wet 
do I want with asteei sword biade? I bave 
sold it, and made myselfa wooden one.’ 
And he gavethe king ocular demonstra 
tion of the fact by unsheathing his weapo 





| ed was ordered to parade 


Frederick conceaied big astonis! nt 
and soon quitted the tavern. Befor ig 
the regiment to which the iineajnan belong 


efmte . 








The troops were drawn up, and when Fred- 
erick arrived he rode up and down the 
lines till be discovered hie former com pan- 
jon, and then ordered him and the man 
next to bim to come to the front, 

“Now,” said the king to the man whom 
be had met in the tavern, “draw your 
sword, and cut off this fellow’s head!”’ 

“Bat, your Majesty, he has done me no 
harm.’’ 

Draw!” shouted Frederiok, “or I'llorder 
out a file of men, and bave you shot for diso- 
bedienoe to orders,’’ 

The linesman was equal to the occasion. 
He grasped the hilt of his sword, looked at 
his ge and then upwards, and ex- 
claimed, “Weill, if I must, { must; but to 
save me from the guilt of murder, | pray 
that my sword biade may be turned into 
wood!”” And as he drew bis sword, to the 
astonishment of every one but the king and 
himself, sure enough the blade was wood. 
Frederick laughed grimly, and said, as be 
turned to ride away, ‘‘l see you do under- 
stand the Prussian trick; take care you 
don’t play it once oo often.” 

DP - 

EQUAL TO THE OcOASION.—The onoks of 
the Sultan’s palace bave got themselves in 
an awkward fix. Fortwo years they bave 
not received any wages, their illustrious 
master’s treasury being rather low. 

Empty pockets they did not like, so they 
struck—quitted work, and politely hinted 
to the Suitan that he was at liberty to do 
his own oooking. The shrewd Sultan re- 
collected that his ungrateful cooks bau been 
exeinpted from military service because of 
their skillin preparing savory dishes to 
\empt and tickle their noble master’s palate 
he therefore struck back, by drafting them 
ali into the army. 

OOO AA 

PRIDE is not the heritage of man; hu- 
mility should dwell with frailty, and atone 
for ignorance, error and imperfect on. 

Oe 

THERE is none made so great that he may 
not need the help and service and stand 
in fear of the power and unkindness of 
others, 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A smart day gown is of dark smoke-col- 
ored clotb, bordered with fur, falling open 
onone side to show a white cloth panel, 
beautifully embreidered in gold; the polon- 
alse is made of the same material; with a 
walstooat to matoh the panel { there isa good 
deal of tur on it, and it should be worn 
without a mantle. 

Another and more spring like gown has 
askirtof shot silk, reseda and vieux rose, 
with a One white stripe; this is made into a 
deep flounce of knife kilts, sewn rather 
more than half-way down, and then left to 
fiy oft. 

Itis draped with an entirely new mate- 
terial in ‘awn-color, exquisitely soft and 
fine: the drapery has a doubie hem.stitch 
all the way round, and falla open at the 
side in a number of, quite indescribably 
gracetul tolda 

The siceves have a puff at the shoulder 
and elbow; with fine knife pleats in be. 
tween: the bodice is slightly full in front, 
terminating to a point, and bas some of 
the drapery hooked on toiton one aide. 
Deep Irish guipure is used on the bodice, 
and borders the skirt as well, 

A pretty little short mantie bad a full 
front of black Chantilly lace, gathered 
closely to the figure, while the jacket of 
deep red velvet bad handsome jet trim- 
ming laid on like insertion, 

The lace was continued in folds down 
the back from the neck, enaing in a sharp 
point at the waist, and there was a full 
flounce of black lace going all round, with 
large tassels of jet hanging in between. 
This is a charming mantle for spring days, 
when we look forwazd to being able to dis- 
oard our furs, 

A skit of shot green and brown velvet 
hada long drapery of pheasant brown serge, 
fastened on one side with large buttons, 
copies of old Venetian tron work, 

A lovely ball g » wn was made with a black 
lisse skirt, striped with gold, caught up 
with gold dandeiions and black ostrich 
feathers, Tne bodice, of black satin with 
brocaded stripes of gold woven in, had 
bunches of dandelion ‘‘clocks’’ in gold on 

each shoulder 

Witte dresses for bome wear are even 
more fashionable than iast season, only 

they are no longer made of vigogne, a rough, 
heavy material which does not drape at all 
nicely. The fabric in vogue is fine white 
cloth, solt, ligbtand warm, which fits beau. 
titully and is wondertully becoming. 

A pretty hom: dress fora young lady is 
of white cloth, trimmed with dead gold 
braid two inches wide, The skirt is quite 
simple, gathered round the waist, just 
draped the least bitin front to break the 
monotony of the plain straight folds, 

There are three rows of braid, they come 
down from the waist on the right side and 
are continued at the foot, but only as far 
asthe lett side, not coming up again, but 
finished each just beyond the other, the 
upper one being the sborter. 

The bodice is a Paysanne jacket, lined 
with gold-colored surah. A chemisette of 
white gold surah is worn inside the vest, 

Three huge buttons of white cloth, em- 
broidered with gold, are placed on each 
side down the front, and a sash of dark 
blue velvet goes around the waistend is 
fastened into two long loops and lapels at 
the back. 

Another was of beige cloth over a white 
cloth skirt, embroidered Oriental fashion 
in several shades of copper and gold. 

Anotber very bandsome toilette was of 
oak-leaf green faille, embroidered with 
black claws Upon the front of the skirt 
fallaa shower of jet beads mingled with 
lips of peacock feathers, 

On the right side the dross is slit open 
over a skirt of ruby velvet. The green 
tallle skirt is edged around with a fringed 
ruche of black silk. 

A small Figaro jacket of brocaded faille, 
opened over « plastron of ruby velvet, cov- 
ered with jet beads and pescock feathers 
to match the trimming of the sbirt front 

A very unique dress, but in exquisite taste, 
wasof dull lizard green ailk, slitopen on 
each side overa black velvet skirt The 
bodice was draped in the Recamier style 
over a black velvet piastron, A wide sash 
of the same was draped and fastened here 
and there with jewel-headed pins. 

Absinthe is one of the colors of the year, 
and a silk and velvet dress of this tone was 
gathered ast the back, and allowed to fall 
in easy folde as are most of tne dresses 
now. 

Terry velvet has come in again, an‘ 
skunk and piush by way of trimming. 
Black is always in demand, but not quite 
so much worn. 

Two good examples were an Astrakan 
akirt with a black cloth redingote, the fur 
appearing on the vest and bodice. Anoth- 





er, a sott woolen stripe, over embroidered 
moire antique, 

A dark green was trimmed with beaver, 
headed by guipure laid over velvet of 
adarker tone, Oord terie is used 
for trimming velvet and cloth dresses 
alike, 

The bonnets are made to match and 
are far smaller aud less pretentious than 
last season. Hed telt is much patronized, 
and simple hate with pointed crowns are 
worn. 

A Directoire dressof dark green habit 
cloth was quite original; it was draped in 
front with yellow, and had a yellow vest; 
there was a black moire belt describing a 
double folds and avery wide sash at the 
back. Black passementerie bordered the 
coat and collar, the high sleeves pleated 
at the top. 

A black babit cloth costume had been 
made with Directoire cloth buttons with 
designs in reliefin silver; they are quite 
new. There was a wide red panel at the 
side, covered with black silk embroidery, 
like Spanish point; the same covered with 
narrow red fronts on the bodice and sleeve 
oufla, 

A bride’s going away dress was made of 
red cloth, with round bodice to the cout, 
gathered in very wide pleats at the back, 
and bordered throughout with otter; a broad 
sash at the side. 

The wedding-~iress of a widow was ol 
a chaudron-brown vel vet and silk, trimmed 
with tan-colored canvas intertbreaded with 
gola. There were large canvas buttons, 
and hemmed trilling of broad soft muslin 
fell over the silk vest at the throat. 

A bridal dress for a younger bride was 
made of white moire, trimmed with Eng- 
lish point; the three.yards long train was 
quite distinet from the skirt. 

Home and evening dresses are made 
with narrow skirts, very close fitting on the 
hips, and defining the figure as much as 
possible, while the long trains of casaque 
and Princess dresses gathered at the top, 
and without tournure or steels, except two 
smail ones at the top, flow in long graceful 
folds at the back. 

Tournures are only worn with walking 
dresses to keep out the short skirt, and 
then only small steels are used so as not to 
be detected. 

Of late intricate folds shirred and plaited 
plastrons, diagonal scarves, rows of galloon, 
elastic corsages, blouse vests and other 
tashionable devices for concealing dress 
fastenings, have excluded the usetul button 
from notice, 

It exists, but has been taken on trust, as 
we have bad but ocular proof of its pres- 
enoe. lt is stated, and the assertion is to 
be confirmed in the forthcoming early 
spring fashions, that buttons are to ba very 
much on evidence on handsome bodices, 
going straight down the front from the 
neck to the belt or bodice-point. The new 
buttons, samples of which have already ap- 
peared, are worthy of a place ina jewel 
casket. 


Odds and Ends. 
SOMB MATTERS OF OOOKING, 


To Cure Hams or Bacon,—To a gallon ot 
water add a heaped quart of salt, 3 ozs. of 
saltpetre, 4 ozs. of brown sugar and a little 
black pepper. Boil all together, and when 
quite boiling, pour if on the bam or bacon, 
and allow it to remain in this for five 
weeks, keeping it well under the pickle; 
then hang it up to dry, with bags on the 
hams to keep off the filles. Before curing 
the meat, it should be well sprinkled with 
salt, and lett for two days to purge. 

How to Cook Carrageen or Irish Moss.— 
Soak a teacup full of the moss in plenty 
of cold water for an hour or two; then take 
it out ofthe water, and put ina saucepan 
with a pintanda half ot milk, allow it to 
simmer gently for several minutes, stirring 
all the time; it should be the consistency of 
custard, sweeten according to taste, “and 
pour into a wet mouid through a atrainer, 
Allow it to stand for eight or ten hours in a 
cold place, and then turn out and serve 
with fruit syrup, or preserve and cream. 

Cold Scrap Omelette.—Six eggs well beat. 
en, about half pound of sold bacon, or ham, 
tat and lean, three smal! cold potatoes, the 
heart of a small cabbage, previously boiled, 
a little pepper and salt, chop all finely up 
and mix with an egg. Fry in a small try- 
ing pan, in plenty of boiling fat and serve 
immediately. 

Sour Kidneys.—Chop an onion very fine- 
ly up, fry in bacon fata light brown. Pour 
off the fat, add a little stock, pepper and 
salt, e dessert spoonful of good vinegar, a 
teaspoontul of brown sugar; add some kid- 
neys to this sauce, skinned and cut in slices, 
stew gentiy for a halfan hoar. Sweet 
breads done in the same way are very als 
good. 





Surprise Eggs.—Boll six eggs twelve 
minutes, » Aten the shells and shake a lit- 
tle pepper and salt over them. Allow 
one sausage to each egg. Take the sxin off 
quickiy, roll out and roll the egg up in it, 
so as to entirely cover the ogg, it should 
look like a large egg. Egg and bread- 
crumb, and try a light golden ia the trying 
kettle. In plenty of boiling tat. A little 
tried parsiey may be served with them. 

Stuffed Cutlets.—Have some cutlets cut 
trom the best end of the neck of mutton, 
rub them over with pepper and salt. For 
2 ibe. of cutlets, take about %; lb. of sausage 
meat, mixed with the latter, a little finely 
chopped onion, two eggs and a little bread- 
crumbs, Spread the mixture on one side 
of the cutlets, and sprinkle on the top some 
grated cheese, ( Parmesan is the best). Fry 
in boiling fat, a golden brown. 

Delmonico Potatoes.—Chop or slice cold 
boiled pototoes quite fine. Place them in a 
pie dish, strew over each layer butter, salt, 
a little pepper and a sprinkling of flour. 
When full, pour over them a little milk, 
and bake in the oven a nice brown. 

To Clarify Soup..—(1) For one quart 
take the white of an egg, beatitup with a 
cup full of soup (cold) then add the rest, 
and beat it on the fire with an egg whisk; 
when it boils strain through a piece of tam- 
my. (2) Forthesame quantity of soup, 
minoe, not too finely, 1 oz. of lean raw bee, 
add to it the liquor, and set it on the fire 
in a saucepan, when it boils strain it as 
above. Liver may be used instead of 
beef, and the white of an egg may be used 
in addition to either. lf the soup does not 
turn out clear enough, the operation of 
clarifying must be repeated. 

White Sauce (Sauce Blanche)—Melt 1 
oz, Of butter, and add to it a deasertepoon- 
ful of flour, and salt and while pepper to 
taste; stir on the fire for a couple of minutes, 
then put in a little more than a tumbierful 
of boiling water, keep on stirring for a few 
rmoinutes, and at the time of serving str in 
the yolk of an egg beaten up with the juice 
of halt a lemon and atrained, 

Dutch Sauce (Hollandaise)—Put one 
and a haif tableepoontuis of vinegar in 
a saucepan, and reduce it on the fire toone 
third; add 2 ozs of butter and the yolk of 
one egg. Place the pan on asiow fire, atir 
the contents continuously with a spoon, 
and as fast as the butter melts add more, 
until 144 pound is used, If the sauce be- 
comes too thick at any time during the pro- 
cess, add a tablespoontu! of cold water and 
continue stirring. Tuen put in pepperand 
salt to taste, and take care not to let the 
sauce boil. When it is made—that is when 
allthe butter is used, and the sauce is of 
proper thickness—put the saucepan con- 
taining it into another, filled with warm 
(not boiling) water until the time of sery- 
ing. 

Mayonnaise Sauce—Carefully strain the 
yolks of tour eggs into a basin, and place 
it in a cool place, or, if necessary, on ice; 
add a teaspoonful salt; mix well, and then 
proceed to pour in, a few dropsata time, 
some salad oil, without ceasing to stir the 
mixture. When one teaspoontul of oil is 
well incorporated with the yolks of eggs, 
putin, in the same manner, a teaspoontul 
of tarragon vinegar, keep on adding oil 
and vinegar in these proportions until the 
sauce become of the consistency of very 
thick creem; then add white pepper to taste, 
and more salt if necessary. i 

To Ice a Cake.—To the white of on egg, 
beaten to a very stiff froth, adda \ Ib. of 
icing sugar, and one teaspoonful of flour, 
Spread this with a broad wooden paper- 
knite over your cake when cold, and set it 
in a cool part of the oven to harden for an 
nour, or until quite set. To be successful, 
@ great deal dependson the freshness of 
tbe eggs, the fresher an egg is, the better it 
will rise; and beating should always be 
done in acool place, orin a draught. It 
may also be dried in front of a fire, turning 
it frequently; but on no account allow it to 
get colored. If pink icing is d this 


may be done by adding a little cochineal to 
some of the icing. 





— 


A CLOWN who broke his back the other 
day in Vienna, Austria, on being carried to 
the hospital, desired to be married to some 
woman before hedied. The doctor having 
inquired into the wwan’s reason tor such an 
untoward resolve, the latter replied that he 
never had any good fun in the world, and 
that if he could just be married in time, he 


would like to play the deuce with his wife 
hereafter, 


eae 


A PeThen hawk at Bridgeport, Conn., 
on Tuesday was attacked by @ gamecock, 
A battle followed and feathers flew. 
All at once the hawk picked the rooster up 





—— 


in his claws and soared away,and since | 


then neither bird has been heard of. 





Confidential Correspondents, _ 


(Re ee 
Tom.—Good. 


L. W. H.—A copyist is, as the name im. 
plies, one who makes copies of documents. 


MINNIB.—You are not obliged to keep 
up the acquaintance of a gentieman with whom you 
have danced unless you choose. 


BeTWEEN.—‘‘Hades’’ is supposed to be 
an intermediate state—the place where all souls are 
gathered and kept till the resurrection. 


ETIQUETTE.—AS a general rule, the gen. 
tieman would precede the lady going in to church, 
standing aside at the pew to allow her to pass in 
first. 


F, G.—We do not recommend anyone to 
select literature ssa means of living, unless gifted 
with special talent for it, im some particular 
branch, 


A. C. R.—Tbe most noted of modern 
comets have been Biela‘s, in 1823, 1832, 1836, and 1845; 
Eacke’s, in 1818; and Halley's, in 1835, There was a 
large one in 1558, also in 1861, 


AxBpouT L.—No lady ever reproves her 
servants belore company; any shortcoming on the 
servant's part must be passed over in silence anti] 
the guests bave taken their departure, 


UNINITIATED,—The best reply we can 
make to you isto refer you to Geay's line, ‘*Where 
ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise.’’ Young 
xirls should appreciate the sound philosopby of 
maidenly reticence, 


MINIATURE.—We donot see how your 
eyesight could be improved by other means than by 
wearing glasses, anddo not understand how that 
could possibly be bad for you. You should have them 
fitted by a good optician. 


X,. X.—The correct questioneis, ‘‘When 
Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of war.’’ It 
occurs in the second scene of the fourth act of Nat 
Lee's tragedy of *‘Alexander the Great,’’ published 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, 


FANEY.—“Dred Soott’? was a Missouri 
slave whose owner took him in 18% to Lilimois, a 
State lo which slavery was prohibited by law; al- 
lowed hiin to marry and live there until 1838, then 
took him to Minnesota, and then back to Missouri, 
where be was whipped for some offense, Scott then 
brought sult for damages, ciaiming to have become a 
free man by his residence in Illinois and Minne- 
sota. 


SOREEN.—A ylaes fire screen can easily 
be made. Make acane frame for the glass, which 
can be ornamented either with paintinge or patural 
objects, In this latter case it would be necessary to 
have two sheets of glass, which should lie as close to- 
getheras possible. The flowers, etc., should have 
been previously predsed and dried, Fix the objects 
to the surface of one of the sheets of glass by means 
of gum; then lay the other pane on top, fixing them 
both firmly in the frame. 


TraTRAROH,.—St. Luke, the evanglist, is 
supposed to be the **beloved physician’’ mentioned 
by St. Pagal. Io other respects, Scripture is silent 
about St. Luke. Tradition, however, says he was 
one of the seventy; thathe preached the Gospel in 
Egyptand Greece; that he was an artist, and took the 
portraits of tbe Virgin Mary and of Christ. He lived 
to the age of eighty-four, and was then banged on an 
olive-tree, The only things about St. Luke of which 
we are tolerably certain are that be wrote the Gospel 
which goes by his name, and also the Acts of the 
Aposties. His saint-day in the calendar is the 18ib 
of October, 


H. J. M.—The Styx, as ariver of mytho- 
logy, was believed to be the principal stream of the 
nether world, round which it flowed seven times; 
and Charon was the ferryman who carried across the 
souls of the dead. The Styx was regarded by the 
Greeks with superstitious dread; they said its waters 
were poisonous, and that they broke every vessel 
into which they might be put, except one made with 
the hoof of an ass or a horse. When the gods of the 
ancients took a great oath, they always swore by the 
waters of Styx, and awful punishment awaited him 
who swore taisely, It was believed that Alexander 
the Great wae poisoned by the waters of the 
Styx. 


A. O.—Rome was sacked by the Gauls, 
under Brennus, 390 years before Christ. They burnéd 
down all Rome, except the Capitol. The Goths tvok 
and plundered Rome, A. D. 400. In 547 it capitulated 
to the Goths, and in 553 was retaken by Narsis, oue 
of Jusiinian’s generais, and remained nom)oally 
subject to the Greek emperors until 726, when it re- 
volted, and became a free State, governed by a sen- 
ate. In abouta century alterwards, the popes be- 
came absolute masters of thecity, aud continued so 
for more than a thousand years, The letters*‘A. U. 
C.’* stand for the Latin **Annourbis condii#’'—'‘‘in 
the year of the building of the city,’’ just as we ssy 
**the year of our Lord.’’ 


Croypon.—In anatomy, the great De- 
signer has very wisely ordained that the harder or 
bony portions of our structure should accommodate 
the softer; thus, that the shape of the skuil will be 
determined by the exercise of the different organs 
of the brain; that is, if the brain be actually an 
organized mass. Wecan determine the use of ex- 
ternal organs, the hands, the feet; wecan ascertain 
by anatomy the use of the internal organs; but when 
we come tothe volutions of the brain, we find that 
we are entirely baffled, At present the assigned lo- 
calization of certain qualities seems little better than 
guess-work, While writing tunis, we are quite ready 
to acknowledge that many phrenviogical manipula- 
tors are exceedingly clever, and that tLeir deductions 
concerning character seem correct, 


DEMOSTHENES,—To some men is given 
& natural aptitade for speaking in public, but to # 
very few. You need not despair, however, asin or 
dinary cases the best of public orators owe much to 
the discipline which they have undergone. Perfect 
success requires a combination of several qualities, 
both natural and tobe acquired, such as a clear, 
powerful, and well-moduiated voice; readiness of 
delivery; an inexhaustible vocabulary; skill in com- 
position of sentences; a choice of epithets, compar'!- 
sons, and illustrations; sympathy with the subject 
spoken of, and a complete acquaintance with it. 
You will find it a good rule, whenever you rise t 
speak, to have some definite aim, tc be well-ac- 
guainted with your subject, and to seiect the mos 
telling arguments, facts, and illustrations 
bear these few hints in mind, especially as you bav' 
a good memory and are well read, you wi 
quire theart of public speaking. 
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